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New Kind of Prohibition 


The railway strike is off, but the impetus it gave to plans for prohibiting 
or preventing strikes is still felt. Bills to hold up a break for 30 days or more 
pending an investigation, are before the legislatures of a half dozen states. That’s 
the principle of the Canadian industrial disputes act. Ben. M. Selekman of the 


Russell Sage Foundation went to Canada to find out how the act works. 
Comment on the subject is contributed by Charles W. Eliot, John R. Commons, 
James O'Connell of the American Federation of Labor, James C. Watters of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, J. E. Williams, Wm. O. Thompson and a 


number of others in 


The Survey Next Week 


- WHEN a man’s married his trouble begins 


The GIST of IT 


YES, is the answer—American labor 
come to the scratch if we have war. 
it has very definite ideals it will fight 


for any old war. Page 707. 


But when he goes overseas in khaki 
needles and pins are for the women of 


diers may be informal in his domestic affairs 
with a wife each side the ocean or the altar 


for, of course, are of a very different sort— 
some of them have formed an organization” 


there’s a feeling that inebriety and othe 
signs of breakdown among the wives will | 
increase as the dreary war months drag on 
with hope deferred and fear quickened. Page 
709. 


LAW and order is what they are after, says , 
Vice-President Lynch, of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, replying to Mr. 
Grady’s article on the Open Shop in San 
Francisco. Good enough, says Grady, but > 
how much more telline to do it by example © 
as well as precept. Pare 716. . 


NOT a workingmen’s revolt nor a peasant 
uprising, without bombs or the classical tools. 
of terrorism, the Russian revolution was an 
accomplished and orderly fact before the 
world heard of it. Noble and peasant, prince 
and pauper, socialist and soldier joined 
hands like a gang of young fellows who 
suddenly realize they are bovs no longer, 
put on long breeches and, with the eage 
seriousness of youth, start out on their own. 
And at 73, Madame Breshkovsky finds her 
Siberian prison door open, the Finns are 
free, the Jews are men. An interview with 
Dr. Simkhovitch of the political science de- 
partment, Columbia University, a Russian — 
and a liberal, for many years a resident 
of Greenwich House. Page 718. 


THE new flood law sweeps aside the old 
conventions of navigability and the pork 
barrel and proposes to domesticate the Mis- — 
sissippi. Page 721. 


CONGRESS has full power to establish 

compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- — 
putes, by the Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the Adamson law. The railroad 
strike threatens no more and, it may be, a 
basis has been laid for sustaining minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour laws. Page 722. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON has always de- 
lighted in telling that for all the years he 
was superintendent of a home for the feeble- 
minded, he tried out his public addresses on 
the “children,” and found the effective ones 
were those the “children” approved. This 
winter he is up to a new trick of wheedling 
institutional appropriations out of state leg- 
islators by pictures and stories of those same 
“children” with an occasional argument 
thrown in for the benefit of the reporters. 
Page 725. 


CLEVELAND’S school board has issued a 
statement to other boards defining the rela- 
tions of the public schools to the national 
crisis. Page 723. 


AN Indiana tornado makes a Zeppelin look 
like a raw amateur and furnishes field prac- 
tice for the Red Cross. Page 724. 


“We speak for millions of Americans. We are not a sect. We 
are not a party. We represent the organizations held together by the 
pressure of our common needs. We represent the part of the nation 
closest to the fundamentals of life. Those we represent wield the 
nation’s tools and grapple with the forces that are brought under 
control in our material civilization. The power and use of industrial 
tools is greater than the tools of war and will in time supersede 
agencies of destruction.” 

N this manner begins the announcement by representa- 
tives of American labor of their attitude and their policy 
toward war. It was an important and deeply significant 
occasion—that gathering in Washington on March 12, 

of one hundred presidents and officers of national and inter- 
national unions, at the call of Samuet Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. ‘They came, sobered by 
a sense of responsibility in a time of crisis*in the affairs of the 
nation and of the world. 

“The whole world is afire,”’ read the call for the meeting, 
“and there is imminent danger that at any time we may be- 
come part of the conflagration. . . . General policies are now 
in the making, and can be directed either in accord with the 
interests of humanity or against them. But organized labor 
cannot delay in expressing itself upon the present and im- 
pending critical situation. Now is the time for labor to 
speak.” 

So labor did speak, in a voice that left no uncertainty. 
With fine idealism and with careful discrimination an answer 
was given to the question, what will labor do in case of war? 
And the answer is that labor hates war, but that it loves so 
well those “ideals of democracy which the masses of the people 
received from our forefathers” that it will fight, if necessary, 
to defend them; but, if called upon to fight, labor must be 
convinced that it is these “ideals of democracy” and none 
other that it is called upon to defend. 

The temper in which this gathering entered upon its work 
is indicated by a paragraph near the beginning of the state- 
ment, a statement which was adopted by a unanimous vote 
of the conference. 

“Whether we approve it or not, we must recognize that 
war is a situation with which we must reckon. The present 
European war, involving as it does the majority of civilized 
nations and affecting the industry and commerce of the whole 
world, threatens at any moment to draw all countries, includ- 
ing our own, into the conflict. Our immediate problem, then, 
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Will American Labor Fight? 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


is to bring to bear upon war conditions instructive forethought, 
vision, principles of human welfare and conservation that 
should direct our course in every eventuality of life. The way 
to avert war is to establish constructive agencies for justice in 
times of peace and thus control for peace situations and forces 
that might otherwise result in war.” 


With an impressive candor, the statement proceeds to set 
forth the principles for which the labor movement stands. It 
declares those principles to be grounded upon the basic one of 
economic justice. It not only insists that these principles must 
be recognized whether the country is at peace or at war, but 
it insists that their recognition is the best possible sort of pre- 
paredness. ‘War,’ these labor men declared, 


“has never put a stop to the necessity for struggle to establish 
and maintain industrial rights. Wage-earners in war times 
must, as has been said, keep one eye on the exploiters at home 
and the other upon the enemy threatening the national gov- 
ernment. Such exploitation made it impossible for a warring 
nation to mobilize effectively its full strength for outward 
defense. 

“We maintain that it is the fundamental step in prepared- 
ness for the nation to set its own house in order and to estab- 
lish at home justice in relations between men. Previous wars, 
for whatever purpose waged, developed new opportunities for 
exploiting wage-earners. Not only was there failure to recog- 
nize the necessity for protecting rights of workers that they 
might give that whole-hearted service to the country that can 
come only when every citizen enjoys rights, freedom and 
opportunity, but under guise of national necessity, Labor was 
stripped of its means of defense against enemies at home and 
was robbed of*the advantages, the protections, the guarantees 
of justice that had been achieved after ages of struggle. For 
these reasons workers have felt that no matter what the result 
of war, as wage-earners they generally lost.” 


The labor movement stands for a different order. 


“Whether in peace or in war the organized labor move- 
ment seeks to make all else subordinate to human welfare and 
human opportunity. ‘The labor movement stands as the de- 
fender of this principle and undertakes to protect the wealth- 
producers against the exorbitant greed of special interests, 
against profiteering, against exploitation, against the detestable 
methods of irresponsible greed, against inhumanity and crime 
of heartless corporations and employers. . A nation can- 
not make an effective defense against an outside danger if 
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groups of citizens are asked to take part in a war though 
smarting with a sense of keen injustice inflicted by the govern- 
ment they are expected to and will defend. ‘The corner-stone 
of national defense is justice in fundamental relations of life— 
economic justice.” 


The Government’s Part 


THE word “justice” is a general term. If it is to be ap- 
plied to any given situation it requires careful definition. ‘This 
labor conference did not fail, therefore, to put down some spe- 
cific requirements that must be met if the government is to 
count on them for fullest cooperation in time of war. 


“Industrial justice is the right of those living within our 
country. With this right there is associated obligation. In 
war time obligation takes the form of service in defense of 
the Republic against enemies. 

“We recognize that this service may be either military or 
industrial, both equally essential for national defense. We 
hold this to be incontrovertible that the government which 
demands that men and women give their labor power, their 
bodies or their lives to its service, should also demand the 
service, in the interest of these human beings, of all wealth 
and the products of human toil—property. 

“We hold that if workers may be asked in time of national 
peril or emergency to give more exhausting service than the 
principles of human welfare warrant, that service should be 
asked only when accompanied by increased guarantees and 
safeguards, and when the profits which the employer shall 
secure from the industry in which they are engaged have been 
limited to fixed percentages. 

“We declare that such determination of profits should be 
based on costs of processes actually needed for product... . 

ie Service in government factories and private es- 
tablishments, in transportation agencies, all should conform to 
trade union standards. 

“The guarantees of human conservation should be recog- 
nized in war as well as in peace. Wherever changes in the 
organization of industry are necessary upon a war basis, they 
should be made in accord with plans agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the government and those engaged and employed 
in the industry. . We recognize that in war, in certain em- 
ployments requiring high skill, it is necessary to retain in in- 
dustrial service the workers specially fitted therefor. In any 
eventuality when women may be employed, we insist that 
equal pay for equal work shall prevail without regard to sex. 

“Finally in order to safeguard all the interests of the wage- 
earners organized labor should have representation on all 
agencies determining and administering policies for national 
defense. It is particularly important that organized labor 
should have representatives on all boards authorized to control 
publicity during war times. The workers have suffered much 
injustice in war times by limitations upon their right to speak 
freely and to secure publicity for their just grievances.” 


This statement of labor’s demands is put forth in no apolo- 
getic spirit, or one of hesitant doubt. 


“Organized labor has earned the right to make these de- 
mands. It is the agency that, in all countries, stands for 
human rights and is the defender of the welfare and interests 
of the masses of the people. It is an agency that has interna- 
tional recognition which is not seeking to rob, exploit or cor- 
rupt foreign governments, but instead seeks to maintain human 
rights and interests the world over, nor does it have to dispel 
suspicion nor prove its motives either at home or abroad.” 


So much for labor’s demands. Suppose they are granted— 
what then? Is labor loyal? Will the working men of Amer- 
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_ call upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy 


Teo wine, 


ica fight to defend their country? 
answer: 


Let their representati 


“Workers have no delusions regarding the policy whi 
property owners and exploiting employers pursue in peace 
in war, and they also recognize that wrapped up with f# 
safety of this Republic are ideals of democracy, a herita 
which the masses of the people received from our forefathe: 
who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritag 
that is to be maintained and handed down to each generatic 
with undiminished power and usefulness. 

“The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom an 
it knows that freedom and rights can be maintained only } 
those willing to assert their claims and to defend their right 
The American labor movement has always opposed unnece: 
sary conflicts and all wars for aggrandizement, exploitatio 
and enslavement, and yet it has done its part in the world 
revolutions, in the struggles to establish greater freedon 
democratic institutions and ideals of human justice.” 


There was no evidence, however, of a desire to rush mad 
to the defense of those ideals without careful consideration o 
just what that would involve. 


“Our labor movement distrusts and protests against mili 
tarism, because it knows that militarism represents privile 
and is the tool of special interests, exploiters and despot 
But while it opposes militarism, it holds that it is the dut 
of a nation to defend itself against injustice and invasion. . . 

“The present war discloses the struggle between the institu 
tions of democracy and those of autocracy. As a nation w 
should profit from the experiences of other nations. De 
mocracy cannot be established by patches upon an autocrati 
system. ‘The foundations of civilized intercourse between in: 
dividuals must be organized upon principles of democracy and 
scientific principles of human welfare. Then a national struc 
ture can be perfected in harmony with humanitarian idealism 
—a structure that will stand the tests of the necessities 0} 
peace or war.” 


@ 
“Labor, Justice, Freedom, Humanity” 


WirH this setting forth of labor’s demands, its suspicion of 
militarism, its insistence on justice as the basis for national 
strength both in war and in peace; in other words, with the 
understanding that the America that these men are ready t¢ 
fight for must be an America just to her people, whether a 
war or at peace, we come to the final statement of labor’ S posi 
tion: 


“We, the officers of the national and international trade 
unions of America in national conference assembled in th 
capital of our nation, hereby pledge ourselves in peace or if 
war, in stress or in storm, to stand unreservedly by the stand 
ards of liberty and the safety and preservation of the institu- 
tions and ideals of our Republic. 

“Tn this solemn hour of our ‘nation’s life, it is our earnest 
hope that our Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving 
desire for peace; that our people may be spared the horrors 
and the burdens of war; that they may have the opportunity 
to cultivate and develop the arts of peace, human brothesnaa 
and a higher civilization. a 

“But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our coun 
try be ren into the maelstrom of the European conflict, 
we, with these ideals of liberty and justice herein declared, as 
the indispensable basis for national policies [italics mine], offer 
our services to our.country in every field of activity to defend. , 
safeguard and preserve the Republic of the United States of 
America against its enemies whomsoéver they may be, and we 


name of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity to devotedly 
and patriotically give like service.” 


SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES WAITING THEIR TURN AT PATRIOTIC FUND HEADQUARTERS 


A Canadian City in War Time 


IT. 


Families of Soldiers Overseas 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


URING the second war year, 58,000 visits were 

made to the homes of soldiers’ families in Montreal 

by the volunteers of the Patriotic Fund. How 

this work was organized was described in my first 
rticle (see the Survey, March 17). That strategy of war 
yhich has overcome barriers of language, creed and race.and 
rought together the fighting men of many nations has had 
n echo in the entente cordiale of these Canadian women. 
‘rench-speaking women visit French-speaking families; Eng- 
sh-speaking women, English-speaking 
amilies; Franco-Belgian, Franco-Bel- 
ian; Catholic, Catholic; Protestant, 
rotestant; Hebrew, Hebrew. Through 
wo-fold committee organizations in 
ach of the twenty-seven districts, two- 
ald district heads, two-fold secretaries, 
inglish and French, with a common 
eadquarters staff for record-keeping, 
ling, budget-making and general over- 
ght, all this work among different races 
nd religions has been coordinated and 
randardized. More than that, it has 
een transfused with new, revolutionary 
onceptions of help and family rehabili- 
ation. 

“Tt’s not only the money, it’s the living 
joney we have learned to give,” said a 
rard head, a French-Canadian volun- 
»er who confessed to sitting up until 
wo o'clock that morning, writing case- 
ecords in order to turn them in on time. 


LES HOPITAUX 


AIDEZ LA 
CROIX ROUGE 


ON A BESOIN: D'ARGENT POUR 


“POUR LES PRISONNIERS 
DE GUERRE CANADIENS 


TRES. HON. ces CAMPAGNE CONJOINTEovFONDS PATAIOTIQUE crocs CROIX ROUGE ae s 
CHAMBRE 303, EDIFICE DRUMMOND. MONTREAL, upon the 712 visitors and volunteers is 


I thought she had come to realize what the cost of living meant 
to families of the least well-to-do, for in February, on the 
basis of reports from the districts as to the rise in the price 
of provisions and other necessities, the Montreal Relief Com- 
mittee recommended an increase of 10 per cent in all family 
budgets. But, no;she meant more than that. She meant things 
of the spirit—counsel, understanding, appreciation, sympathy, 
encouragement between visitor and visited —‘‘living money.” 
Every ward committee has one member known as recorder 
who works under the Social Statistics 
Department at headquarters in analyzing 
cases and drawing up monthly reports. 
The main sheet for each ward has a line 
for every family and is divided vertically 
into two parts. In one part are twenty- 
five columns labeled ‘‘disabilities”; in 
the other eighteen labeled “opportuni- 
ties.” Whatever the. statistical limita- 
tions of the sheet (obviously a case of 
tuberculosis in a family is both a dis- 
ability and an opportunity for treatment 
and cure), this division is psychologically 
a stroke of genius. For in every inves- 
tigation slip, every monthly report by 
ward and city, every outgiving of the 
fund as a whole, the challenge is re- 
peated over and over again, that a family 
in need is a budget of opportunities no 
less than a bundle of ills. Its reaction 


at the very bottom of that revolutionary 
nn 
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BACK THEM UP 


GIVE TO THE 
CANADIAN 
PAT RI OT ic 


conception of family help which sets off the program of the 
Patriotic Fund in Montreal—both from the routine fund 
grants made to soldiers’ families in many other Canadian cities 
and from the dole-giving which characterizes not only some 
of the older relief agencies of Montreal but some of the 
war societies. 

Here is a summary drawn up by the Social Statistics De- 
partment for the second war year. In a way it serves as an 
index to some of the problems in social case-work which have 
come to the fund: 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


(Second year of war, August, 1915-August, 1916) 
Number “ok. titamlliiestiay sere ver cheater iteaters ec aitonyretelsl sla tetetersbrehte tenia lets 6933 
Ninmber ‘ot, (howsehol dsr yore sss eiocs site hake ode nie hesanecleliet uate t erates asa erers Eanes 26684 
Nutabér rof childrent tpder 5° yearscie casera) st -baleioieis = ele ee hecevateiale ie’ »\ = /avelciers 5574 
Number of children, 5-14 years. oie ssc « winiw vieina'a 01099 nie oldie alee eter ‘olelb 6867 


OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED FAMILIES BY DISABILITIES UNDER WHICH FAMILIES 


SY WERE LABORING 
Medical! atdeic. 7 ..c'cthe c's viiviwtne 2090 INE he ns ansteee ste ee ote haters teeters 
Dental aida Geis oe sy cer ous 78 Deaths \otprmetstie cutee eaten 
Optically aidsaciw «cies ciatess vee 94 Actident 7.505 so ncaa ncdine nets 
Hospitals. cabrennic nose 901 intemperance’ esetetec-siecesekre 
Sanatoria .... Sak OO ES C 48 rn poral sey eam eyetscteretaelis epveceers 
Temporary dies Saicersee 237 BISA, “elem oldie. vie enysyhieiekeavelsis 
Permanent homes. «.o.0% seme 107 DESERtIOR hc iete ge) ce eater esata 
Temporary employment....... 42 EE Pa La einicle coletatenstelekettecelanehe ts ete 
Permanent employment....... 90 Debts (families). 
Bank account... fees cece oe OST Tiitetacy: © t.... 
Insurance 5 5 Ns ea cagea crater (Q024: Out of work: 
Deal aide. bees Sri nme teye Shinde 70 Out of work: 
ChroxnrediSCaseS> sskie'<reetal tenets 1622 
EMERGENCY RELIEF Actite diseases. ccsecentnener 1008 
Loans... .-sseeeee seer eres 1421 INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
Medicine «+... qereeseueese ees “45 Myohordfevericieiwereciies esac 57 
Clothing «0... ..eeeeseee seers 835 Tuberculosis “25.02.9050 331 
Sympathetic allowance........ 2530 Soarigtorev erent ree ‘ 54 
TRANSPORTATION Measles .......++++sseeeeeees 82 
; 5 ChiekGhenoxGues ene sueisiecaiviels crocrals 93 
Overseas (families)...... 5.0% oat Diphtheriausc eae shee coat 119 
By land (families).....+.-.-- 20 Whooping cough............. 184 
MUGHNRTEIS “sie elercis (asi stats eww ie tare 18 
MENTAL , DISABILITIES 
VRIAATEDEY Wate este \e) Winvanls atela'wi ate 41 
EDILEDSYwivieis niles Scie ie ieinaetalas 38 
Mental defects. tcciecnele cies 68 
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At the outset of the war Canada was suffering from a), 
severe depression. Of the British reservist and Canadian) 
families which came on the fund the first year, 5,014 in all), 
only 1,183 of the men were known to be employed at the time . 1. 
of enlicemenes 1,874 were known to be unemployed. Pre} 
sumably a large share of the remainder were out of work,)),) 
This situation continued into the second year, although not |} 
to such an extent; 1,425 of 3,445 breadwinners being without) | 
employment at the time of joining the colors. These figures) |) 
indicate that when a woman came on to the fund she was often 
handicapped by debts. Further, in the early days, two or three |} 
months might pass before her income from the government y 
was satisfactorily regulated. But with the systematization of 
nilitary pay and separation allowances, the establishment of 
war industries (munitions and supplies) and the scarcity of 
labor similar to that experienced in the manufacturing centers 
of our eastern states, the entire situation shifted. 


Taking the Place of Provider 

IN MANY cases the war has been an actual stabilizer and | 
promoter of family incomes, to say nothing of domestic se- 
renity. “Now I get money reg’lar, you see, and don’t ’ave 
im,” said one Englishwoman.. And, youngish mother of eight 
that she was, her auditor was left to infer that she was relish- | 
ing sort of a bank holiday from perennial child-bearing. q 
One little girl of fourteen, the eldest of ten children of ~ 

a British laborer, was sent to a summer camp. She had been 
sort of assistant mother to the younger children and was white 
and drawn. ‘The world seemed to owe her a bit of gaiety on 
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UPHOLD THE FLAG 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP 


Give one 


In Montreal, the Patriotic Fund must do all of its work 
m two languages, English and French, and have two ward 
heads and two sets of interviewers and visitors 
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er own; but she scarcely knew how to use her leisure. She 
Thought the other children of her own age a “well-behaved 
‘ot,’ and the first night she asked if there wasn’t a baby she 

ould take care of. Sure enough, she found one at the next 

Jarm, and spent rhost of her vacation tending it. 

Hers was an exceptional case, however, as was well proved 
when the ladies’ committee of a Montreal day nursery de- 
Scended on the Patriotic Fund in a body to protest that it 
tad robbed them of their charges. Women who formerly 
but their babies in the nursery and went out to day’s work, 
with the man perhaps at home drunk, had come to find 
“hat on half pay, subsistence allowance and fund money they 
Themselves could stay at home and tend their children. And 
é fund management is courageous enough to encourage them 
to be spendthrift in just that old-fashioned way—for the sake 

f Canada and the empire, and the generation coming on, 
“which must take up its load. 

A visiting housekeeper is assigned to a district for four 
nonths. ‘Taking the families in groups of forty she teaches 
‘ooking, sewing, millinery and household management, chiefly 
"the latter. Educational work, carried on by leaflets and vis- 
itors, to encourage savings and insurance, was explained in 
‘the first article. Altogether, on all subjects, 100,000 leaflets 
were distributed among the families last year. 

An adaptation of the stamp-savings scheme of the Penny 
Provident Fund was advocated by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, but 
was not taken up by the Relief Committee; and, curiously 
Jenough, the old-age pension system of the Canadian postoffice 
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has not as yet been promoted as a form of saving. In several 
instances women have been encouraged to take out war cer- 
tificates ($25 each), thus doing their bit toward carrying 
the, war loan. 

Although mothers of young families have been encouraged 
to stay at home, the fund has listed all women who have 
recorded their wish for work, and even during the earlier 
hard times was able to secure employment for many. Child- 
less wives have had small inducement to remain in idleness, 
in the childless wives’ rate of the Patriotic Fund. ‘This is only 
¢5 a month over and above their soldier pay and separation al- 
lowance from Ottawa. When other women have taken 
up regular work of their own accord, their budget allowances 
have been cut accordingly. In all cases the theory of the 
fund has been neither to see women bearing the double respon- 
sibilities of mother and father, forced to go out to earn the 
living while the man fights overseas; nor, on the other hand, 
to see the grant go as a surplus to women who, from choice 
or fortune, gain an ample income elsewhere. 


Wage-Earning Women 


SoME soldiers’ wives in Montreal are earning as high as 
$80 a month in munitions factories, besides half pay assigned 
by their husbands and separation allowance from the Canadian 
government. Should the fund continue to pay these women 
anything in addition? “The answer seems simple enough, yet 
within a week protests showing the most diverse points of 
view reached the fund from two vice-presidents of one of the 
largest industrial establishments in Canada. One man said 
that his workmen, who had contributed four days’ pay each 
to the Patriotic Fund, felt it unfair for soldiers’ wives who 
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had come into the shop and were earning as good. wages as 
themselves, to draw from a fund to which they and not the 
women had contributed. The other man wrote that his 
company had contributed a quarter of a million dollars to 
the fund and that a woman shouldn’t be penalized by striking 
her name from the list if she were decent enough to work 
and help the country out! 

The encouragement given mothers to invest their labor 
in their children has its counterpart in encouragement given 
them to keep their children at school. When it is remembered 
that Montreal is the largest city in the New World without 
compulsory education, this is no small matter. “The continu- 
ance of grants to older children at the higher rates ($6 to 
$7.50 a month from ten to fifteen years) is the chief leverage 
in this policy. A school campaign has been carried on both 
years, in which teachers and principals, French and English, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, have cooperated. Prizes 
have been offered to fund families showing the best records 
in conduct, attendance and general progress. 


The Youth of the Soldiers’ Families 


A SCHOOL investigation was undertaken in each district 
covering especially the reasons given for non-attendance—pa- 
ternal indifference, work, illness, poverty, etc. “This census 
also recorded the number of saloons; moving-picture shows 
and other neighborhood influences. Last year’s report ex- 
pressed gratification at the small percentage of fund children 
that were found at child labor. It expressed surprise on 
“finding two-thirds of our children under school age, indi- 
cating the youth of our soldiers’ families.’ The need of 
social vigilance was borne out by the extent of illiteracy among 
the parents. Four hundred and four, or over 11.39 per cent, 
of the men whose families came onto the fund the past year 
in Montreal could not write. 

This campaign for education has been matched by one 
for health. Health leaflets are distributed to every mother 
on the fund. For a while a trained English health inspector, 
a soldier’s wife, was employed in St. Denis ward, but her 
husband was wounded and she was called to England. Eight 
or ten nurses are working in the different wards as volunteers, 
ready to attend any case of sickness. ‘In the summer good 
health rules are demonstrated in churches and schools, where 
a nurse bathes and dresses a baby before a group of soldiers’ 
wives. Again, many mothers are induced to send or take 
their children to milk stations, dispensary or hospital, oculist 
or dentist. Some inroads last summer on the heavy infant 
mortality rate in Montreal are attributed to this work, in 
which city hall doctors, members of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and nurses from the Foundling Hospital and the 
Gardes Malades de Ville Marie cooperated. 

Over 300 physicians are on the honor list of the fund, in- 
cluding all members of the medical faculty of Laval Univer- 
sity and of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. They stand ready 
to give free medical attention; but since the earlier months 
fund families have been urged to meet sickness expenses out 
of their regular budgets. 

Extreme cases, of course, demand exceptional care, as, 
for example, the mother and four children, all tubercular, 
who were sent to a sanatorium through the gift of a regi- 
mental fund. Another case was that of the family of a rail- 
road laborer, the woman just recovering from pneumonia, a 
baby two months old and four small children. They were 
burned out near the railroad shops and housed over night in 
some cars, along with twenty other families, victims of the 
same fire. After many vicissitudes the man was invalided 
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_for two children, the father at the front, the mother dead. 
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home because of flat-foot and found his family ready to receiy 
him in a comfortable apartment, the wife (who had beer 
tubercular) much improved by her new experience with goo 
food and comfort. Incidentally, the woman was in debt te 
the fund for five dollars at the time of her husband’s discharg 
and since has come in to pay it off a dollar at a time. 
The mother of a British reservist, a competent woman, ig 
sent regularly to families in which the women are ill, and” 
makes her own arrangements with them as to what they 
shall pay her. In one case she is known to have refused an 
pay and to have taken down her own mattress and bed 
make the patient more comfortable. At present she is carin 


Then take the case of a mechanic overseas in the Army 
Service Corps, the wife and three children in Montreal. ‘The 
wife developed cancer and was placed in a hospital, the three 
children were sent to a home. When a well-to-do Chicago 
friend of a ward—head wrote that she wanted to adopt:a child, 
she’ was sent to this sick mother in the hospital. She was 
attracted to the oldest daughter—an eight-year-old girl—and 
was eager to take the child into her home. The fund was 
able to get the father two months’ leave so that it could be 
arranged, and the wife died happy in the thought that the 
little girl would be provided for. 

After the death of the wife of a young Finnish soldier, the 
fund reached out even further in its ministrations. When the 
wife came on the fund she had said that her husband had a 
child (by a first wife) living with grandparents in the old 
country. Correspondence with the man at the front and with 
the Finnish priest in New York in whose parish the child had 
been born and the first wife died brought power of attorney, 
birth certificate and the other legal documents necessary. ‘To: 
day allowance is going from Canada to the soldier’s child in 
Finland. ‘a 

The first year 273 births and 140 expectant mothers were 
on the fund’s maternity lists. The second year the births ran 
up to 604. Ward heads and visitors give _ friendly, hh 
attention to these lonely women at this time.’ 

Besides maternity allowance from the fund in case of nell 
the mothers of war babies receive baby trousseaus provided by 
the Daughters of the Empire and other friends. Baby ‘“‘Kitch- 
eners” and “Patricias” without number in the early stages of 
the war have given way before a later infant calculated in 
good time to man a “tank” single-handed. He was christened 
George Albert Nicholas Victor Poincare Stewart. 

It is well that there are military names to turn to, for some 
of the war babies can scarcely bear the names of soldiers at 
the front. The plan when illegitimate children are born into 
families on the fund is to find the man responsible and to hold 
him for confinement expenses at least; to notify the military 
authorities at Ottawa and get separation allowance and half 
pay put in the hands of the fund as leverage for rehabilitating 
the household. If the woman continues in her mode of life, 
her Patriotic Fund grant is cut down to the motherless rate, 
but the allotment to the children is maintained. If she is 
clearly confirmed in promtiscuous living, steps are taken to 
separate mother and children. 


Tangled Family Relationships 


SucH a household was that of a French-Canadian mother 
living with her daughter and a granddaughter of five. The 
daughter was the wife of a soldier, but both women were 
kept by other men. Again, through a veteran of the Russo- 
Japanese war, the fund learned of the maltreatment of four 
immigrant children whose mother was receiving assigned pay 


9 nd separate allowance from a Russian soldier at the front— 
“ne of five husbands. T'wo other husbands and a boarder 
vere living with her in a joint where she sold liquor, stole 
‘}rom her drunken visitors and took a hand with club or bottle 
Jn the frequent free-for-all fights. ‘The case was taken up at 
Ottawa, government money stopped and the children placed 
Jinder the protection of the Juvenile Court. 
And there was the English-born woman, the mother of 
Your children, who wrote her soldier husband that she would 
be a wife to him no more. She had met a “perfect gentleman.” 
VThe letter reached the soldier when he lay wounded in a 
French hospital and he turned it over to his colonel’s wife, 
who asked the fund to help. The woman and children had 
‘disappeared, but through a milkman they were traced to a 
suburb, where they were found living an apparently normal 
Wfamily life. The new man, who had not yet tired of his 
Sadopted family, was earning large pay in a munitions factory. 
The fund money was cut off, Ottawa warned and the father 
told how he could take legal steps if he desired. ‘The infor- 
} mation never reached him, and now the fund has a pitiful 
letter from him, asking what has become of his children. 

Altogether, ward heads and experienced visitors had to deal 
last year with 246 cases in which immorality and 404 cases 
in which intemperance were factors; many of them, of course, 
in the same households. And. entering into the complexity 
of these family problems is the fact that, while isolation, lone- 
liness and the man’s absence may be unraveling the fabric of 
family life at home, the same process may be going on for the 
man in barracks and camp, where monotony and loss of 
identity are coupled with unrestraint of men on leave, too 
far away to get back to their families. ‘The high percentage 
of venereal-disease cases treated in the military hospitals is 
an index of this situation. * 

When, to begin with, the husband is a heavy drinker, his 
enlistment may prove a temporary gain to the family—like 


the reservist’s wife who was found in one room, without ' 


enough to eat and half clothed, but who, with war income 
and sympathetic counsel from the fund, is now living in a 
cheerful flat. There is a different situation when the woman 
is the drinker. With the man gone overseas, the fund visitors 
face in such cases one of their most baffling problems. Re- 
cently a visitor found the door of the house she sought locked. 
A. child who finally answered said that her mother had for- 
bidden her to open it. Five younger children and the intoxi- 
cated mother were behind that locked door. ‘The husband, 
a skilled mechanic, was at the front, as well as the two oldest 
boys. é 
Making a Dry Law Help 
SoMEWHAT similar circumstances caused word to come from 
a police station one evening that two children were being cared 
for there over night. At first their mother could not be found, 
but later she was discovered at her mother’s—the woman 
drunk in bed with a ten-days’-old’baby in her arms; the grand- 
mother stone drunk, a four-year-old child on the floor, tipsy 
with the liquor that had been given him; and three men 
drinking in the house. Drunk, foully dirty and in jail was 
the woman when the visitor began a slow process of rehabili- 
tation. The baby died. Two older children were placed 
temporarily in a home. Then the woman was settled in a 
“dry” suburb, pains being taken to conceal her whereabouts 
from the grandmother, who was the bell-wether of the family’s 
habits. All seemed to be going well when who should open 
the door for the visitor on her next call but the old woman 
herself! It looked as though the jig were up, but living to- 
gether six miles out from the nearest saloon, mother and 
- daughter have both kept straight for a year past. 
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There is another class of cases around which a spirited con- 
troversy is going on at the present time—those in which two 
wives have come to light, the first often living in England. 
Last October the Privy Council voted that in case a woman 
had been supported regularly by a soldier on a “‘bona fide 
permanent domestic: basis, for at least two years prior to 
his enlistment,” the separation allowance ($20 a month) 
should go to her and not to the legal wife. Similar rules 
were adopted by the Canadian Patriotic Fund. The practice 
is defended by the military on the ground that the purpose of 
the grants is to encourage enlistment, and that men will not 
enlist if the women for whom they care are to be left stranded. 
This rule, however, was not enacted till last fall. A more 
probable reason is the feeling that in a province like Quebec, 
where there is no means for getting a divorce short of going 
tc Parliament, various informal but self-respecting substitutes 
are resorted to among the poor, and that when a man enlists 
to go overseas it is not the time to interfere forcibly with 
his domestic life. 


Legal Wives and Military Wives 


However this may be, the ruling is one which has been 
vigorously challenged by the women of the Patriotic Fund in 
Montreal, on the basis of its injustice to deserted and neg- 
lected families. Specifically, the Montreal branch urges that 
the “claim of the legal wife be always given precedence, pro- 
vided that no cause of unworthiness or misconduct on her part 
be proven,” and that, in the latter event, the ‘“‘claim should 
extend to the first wife’s children, for whom, through an 
appointed guardian, the separation allowance and assigned pay 
be administered.” 

An Englishwoman, deserted and so destitute that her five 
children were in the poorhouse, wrote to ask help in tracing 
her husband. He was in a Canadian regiment, and the files 
in the Montreal office showed that a second wife and three 
illegitimate children were drawing the assigned pay, separation 
allowance and fund grant. After investigation and much cor- 
respondence, which produced birth and marriage certificates 
and references extolling the excellent character of the English 
wife, the fund was able to have an exception made in this 
case. Work was obtained for the second wife, who had known 
nothing of the deserted family, and fund grants were con- 
tinued to her three children, the youngest being placed out 
and the two older ones put under the supervision of a district 
visitor. Meanwhile assigned pay and separation allowance 
were diverted to the lawful wife, who was able to take her 
children from the poorhouse, and was so impressed with the 
Montreal fund as a domestic mediator that she wrote “‘since 
they had been so kind,” would they now “get her husband 
to go back to her’’! 

Two further cases can be cited to illustrate the involved 
relationships which the fund is called upon to disentangle. 
The first is a case of a husband overseas, whose wife died, 
leaving one boy. He was claimed by her relations, but in- 
vestigation led to the belief that they were unfit. The soldier 
wrote asking that his former employer, a Protestant, be made 
the boy’s guardian. The wife’s relatives refused to give the 
child up, basing their claim on religious grounds. A volun- 
teer lawyer secured a writ of habeas corpus. ‘Thereupon, the 
wife’s relations held a family council, appointing the boy’s 
uncle as tutor. “The case was up in the Practice Court for 
three days, the fund taking the ground that the soldier’s wish 
should be respected, the former employer be made the guardian 
and the boy sent to a Catholic school under direction of the 
court. 
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The second case is that of a. seemingly inoffensive woman 
sued by the fund for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Her husband was killed in action and she obtained advances 
from the fund on three different occasions on the ground that 
her pension had not come. It developed, also, that she had 
gone to Ottawa, impersonating another woman, giving the 
correct name, regiment and number of the woman’s husband 
and falsely drawing separation allowance and assigned pay 
checks. ‘These she cashed, after making her mark, claiming 
she could not write. Meanwhile the woman had received 
a year’s pension money and remarried within three months of 


her husband’s death. 
The “Trouble” Cases 


So the cases might be multiplied: the imposter with forged 
letters from the front in her pocket; the girl of the street 
who marries just as the troops leave; the canny woman from 
a neighboring township who wrote that, as she had heard so 
much good of the fund, she was coming to Montreal with 
her four children and would they please find her a house; 
the veteran of Boer and Matabele wars, whose wife, to en- 
tice him home for Christmas dinner, wrote of a sumptuous 
repast to be provided by the Patriotic Fund and who without 
warning brought five soldiers home from the barracks to 
share it—to their common discomfiture and the veteran’s rage; 
the mothers and fathers with other sources of support, who 
feel themselves entitled to a grant, even if their assigned pay 
is more than their soldier son formerly turned into the family 
expenses; the invalided soldier who took unto himself a widow 
and children, and went to the newspapers with his grievance 
when the government failed to underwrite his new entourage. 


There has been a running fire of complaint, not only from 
those who have wanted the fund to do more than its charter 
and sense of stewardship permitted, but from those who have 
wanted it to do less. “To these latter a dignified answer was 
made by the Montreal branch in its last report: 

“There are people with little or no social conscience who 
would feel hurt if any aspersion were made on their so-called 
patriotism, but who say, ‘all this welfare work has nothing 
to do with the Patriotic Fund.’ Can there be anything more 
short-sighted and: less patriotic? Our men are dying for 
the ideals of liberty and justice as expressed in our free insti- 
tutions and free people. If our country is worth dying for, 
it is surely worth living for, and the opportunity to give 
service to our soldiers’ families for development into a higher 
citizenship of better men and women is certainly the greatest 
service the women who stay at home can render their country. 
Love for Canada and our country does not really seem to 
have been awakened until this war began, and there are still 
many Canadians who place their safety, comfort and ease be- 
fore their service for their country. ‘The immortal fruits of 
life are not material well-being and physical comfort, but in- 
tegrity, courage, reverence and willingness to serve and to 
sacrifice, and true patriotism means unselfish public service. 
The volunteers in the fund are working for the Canada of 
tomorrow as well as for our city of today, because they are 
trying to minimize the fearful waste of infant and child life, 
and because they are affording opportunity—not charity—to 
the soldiers’ families for the fruitful development of the five 
essentials of normal life—health, education, recreation, em- 
ployment and spiritual development.” 


But the best evidence of the worth of this work with fam- 
ilies—as well as the best corrective for any tendency to let 
the exceptional cases of fraud or frailty throw out of per- 
spective the great body of self-respecting households—lies in 
the testimony of the soldiers’ wives themselves. Last week a 
woman wrote a letter to a Montreal newspaper to thank the 
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men and women of the Patriotic Fund. That they “ne 
tired of listening to our troubles” bulked large in her bi 
indebtedness for “living money.” She explained: 


“My husband was wounded last year. With the help 
the fund I have been able to save what will give us a fre 
start. I especially thank the men who have given a day’s pa 
I have a small family and realize what a sacrifice they hat 
made. My children are too young to go to school. I cann 
go to work. I give my thanks to all who have helped o 
soldiers’ little ones.” 


Perhaps the best testimony of all is to be drawn from ft 
minutes of the Soldiers’ Wives’ Guild organized by the § 
Denis ward committee. Its 192 members subscribe to the fo 
lowing, duly framed and adopted: 


“Resolved that we, as members of the St. Denis Soldie 
Wives’ Guild, be a mutual benefit society to cheer and comfort 
one another, and always maintain and keep a high standar 
of morals, worthy of the wife, mother, sister or sweethear 
of the gallant men defending our empire, and to do cheerfulh 
our little bit to keep the home fires burning and the old flay 
flying.” 

‘Thereafter it was moved to engage in Red Cross work 
and in the succeeding twelve months 6,000 shirts, socks, cor 
valescent jackets, pajamas, sheets, pillow-cases, bandages 
towels and other pieces of sewing were turned out by these 
soldiers’ wives. A monthly social was a natural sequence, 
and a Christmas entertainment was attended by eighty mothers 
and 100 children. The guild supplies any member who may 
be ill in a hospital with “fruit, flowers and good reading,” 
and has appointed a visitor to go ‘“‘among the sick of our 
society.” Here are four paragraphs from the secretary’s report 


“Our president, though perhaps one of the youngest me 
bers of the guild, has adjusted accounts and shown the inex 
perienced a better way of managing; and today we can boast 
of the ward with least immorality, most bank accounts and 
most insurance policies in this city. 


“Many of our women walk great distances to come to our 
meeting with a large bundle of Red Cross work in one arm 
and a baby in the other and sometimes another tugging at. 
mother’s skirts. 


“We have had beautiful bronze pins made with a red cross 
center, around which is the motto ‘We also serve’ and the 
name of our guild surmounting this. Who has a better right. 
to this motto than faithful women who, in order to do this 
extra work, have to rise earlier to find time in an already 
crowded day? 


“We are now preparing a parcel of socks from money 
earned by the guild to send to each man overseas in St. Denis 
ward, and have a balance of forty dollars still on hand to _ 
carry on this work, which we feel, from the numerous letters 
of congratulation received, has not been in vain.” 


Things of the Spirit 


‘THE women as a whole are keyed up. ‘They feel they are 
doing a bit of the world’s work in letting their men go,” says 
Miss Reid. “A certain amount of suffering burns away the 
crude things in all of us. While the war wastage is horrible, — 
the birth of many things of the spirit that would perhaps 
otherwise have forever remained dormant has brought our 
workers and families compensation for the great sacrifice. 
Doing our part here, 3,000 miles away from the front, we 
have felt it not only our greatest opportunity for service to 
all mankind, but also our greatest opportunity for the ‘honor- 
able advancement of our own souls,’ to use the beautiful ex- 
pression of a Californian in the British army who was killed 
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in action last August. When one feels this way one naturally 
becomes part of a group, and the group grows larger. ‘That’s 
what the war is doing for Canada.” 

So it is that the Montreal charwoman with a drunken hus- 
band and with assigned pay coming from but one of the three 
sons who went overseas—for the first died of his wounds 
and the second has been missing these six months—shares in 
the common psychology that is cementing the nation and feeds 
her spirit by poring over the letters from chaplain and nurses, 
who wrote “you must have brought up your boys well.” 

The impression gathered in looking into this relief work 
in Montreal is something different, I fancy, from what would 
be true of similar work in an epidemic or catastrophe. Some- 
thing deeper perhaps. “Those emergencies would bring out 
courage and fortitude and sympathy. As the pains of child- 
birth, more than ordinary sickness or injury, elicit the nascent 
forces of motherhood, so, suffused with a spirit of heroic 
courage and renunciation, is the suffering of these Canadian 
women, partners in a great cause with their men overseas, 
while black tabs and dark red tabs, white, blue and green 
tabs add up week after week in the filing-case of the Patriotic 
Fund—tabs which stand for missing men, and men died of 
their wounds, men killed in action, men invalided home. 

Yet, unlike the pains of childbirth, the immediate. human 
issue of this travail and exaltation is not life, but death and 
broken bodies, broken homes. And the workers tell you an- 
other year of war might be hurtful, might even sap the spirit 
which has uplifted humble women. ‘They tell you of wives 
who have gone insane because of the lonesomeness and dread 
of it alk “They tell of three women dead of alcoholism whose 
strength was not enough to stand alone. They fear more and 
not less of that recoil which makes for immorality. 

Here are two cases of what homecoming itself has meant 
in Montreal. An invalided man, who had been gassed and 
not altogether right in his head, suddenly broke loose with a 
long knife, cut down pictures, lamps, furniture and cried out 
that he had slashed Germans, their heads and arms and bodies 
and knew what the feel of flesh was. He drove his wife and 
children out of doors. But he stopped there, shaking, in his 
senses once more. 

Another Montreal man returned who had never actually 
seen a German, gassed and with one eye gone. He found 
his wife in jail, sent there for drunkenness and soliciting, and 
his child in the hands of a hag whose place was an evil resort 
for young boys and girls. 


These are extreme cases, but by infinitesimal grades they 
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shade off into all manner of dislocated relationships—thwarted 
hopes, lessened strength, dulled initiative; anxieties, tensions, 
griefs and the household embodiments of these things. Our 
modern life which has given war new machineries, planes and 
U-boats, gas and bombs, has also brought new instruments 
for gauging the social consequences of war—even if it has not 
brought new insight into its stern measure of sacrifice, or 
added anything but bulk to the body of evidence as to its in- 
tolerable crudeness as a method for settling human affairs. 
Only in its convincing purpose, with its re-birth of the spirit, 
and then only if that purpose can be achieved in no other 
tenable way, does war find its sanction in the face of such 
misery as these volunteers are endeavoring so bravely and, 
after all, so inadequately, to assuage. : 

Three battalions of Canadian woodsmen have been taken 
cyerseas to turn into bridge and trench timbers the noble 
trees of Epping and Windsor forests which have been spared 
for centuries, symbols of England’s sacrifice. ‘‘Lords of lum- 
ber, ladrones of logs, looters of limits were they,” writes an 
enthusiastic Canadian of the hardy men mustered to the task 
from the great woods of the New World. But it is not only 
Old World timber that is going down. It is the humus and 
root-holds of countless family groups, which obscurely, and 
without any blazoning or imagery, are being torn loose from 
these North American communities. 

One rare compensation to Montreal lies in the work of 
the Patriotic Fund, through which in the thirty months of 
war the devotion and craftsmanship of a thousand volunteers 
has found united expression. The “disability” of the fund 
—to use the terminology of its record sheet—lies in the fact 
that its case work with families stops short with the point 
of discharge. Its “opportunity” lies in projecting its ideals 
and competent method as a social force, dominion wide, in 
the formative years ahead. 

If the United States enters the conflict and forces are recruit- 
ed for overseas, household emergency and distress will come 
to our cities as they have come to Montreal. We will have 
this Canadian experience before us. We have in the Red Cross 
a dynamic national organization. We have in our cities large 
bodies of men and women who have engaged in systematic 
civic and professional activities, and we have trained social 
workers who can form a nucleus for such war work. But if 
we fail to elicit such reserves of spirited volunteer effort as 
Montreal has elicited, then to the other sacrifices of war we 
will have added the waste of very real social and patriotic 
resources. 
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The Open Shop 


By Robert Newton Lynch 


VICE-PRESIDENT THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HE San Francisco Chamber of Commerce must 

earnestly protest against the complete misstatement 

of its law and order program as presented in. the 

Survey of November 25 under the signature of 
Harry F. Grady. Mr. Grady has chosen to interpret the 
present notable movement of this organization in the light 
of his own theory stated in the concluding sentence of his 
article: ‘That the principle of the open shop “destroys the 
basic principle upon which trade unionism is organized—the 
power of collective bargaining.” Mr. Grady not only assumes 
that the Chamber of Commerce is fighting trade unionism, 
but grossly misstates vital facts in connection with the move- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce desires officially to correct 
these misstatements, to make a clear, categorical statement of 
the character of its program, the limit of its activities and the 
settled policies which govern its committee. The following 
has been prepared not as the personal views of the writer, nor 
as an interpretation of the facts, but as an official statement 
of the Chamber of Commerce’s position, and as such ex- 
pressing the attitude of the commercial community of San 
Francisco. 

There is only one plank in our platform, viz: obedience to 
the law under a free government. Our stand for the open 
shop is simply that and nothing more. The Chamber of 
Commerce not only concedes the right of labor to organize 
and to make its lawful bargains, but would regard it as a 
serious and irreparable calamity should unions become dis- 
organized or lose their strength. It does not believe that 
unions should be above the law or that they should be per- 
mitted to have a monopoly of labor as long as any workman 


desires voluntarily to stay outside their ranks. This states the | 


position of the Chamber of Commerce on this subject in its 
entirety, and the whole law-abiding community of San Fran- 
cisco supports its program. 

The Chamber of Commerce has always been optimistic as 
to the industrial development of San Francisco. While it 
recognizes special evils and tyrannies associated with a certain 
type of labor leadership, an intensive survey of industrial 
conditions has been conducted for the past two years, based 
largely upon the theory that labor difficulties were only a part 
of the problem, and probably a much smaller factor than our 
reputation as a union-dominated city would warrant. ‘This 
organization was indeed pledged to meet any handicap which 
prevented the industrial good of the city, but only to act on 
full and complete information. 

In June, 1916, the strike on the water front of San Fran- 
cisco was precipitated by the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union. 
The union broke their solemn contract with the shipowners, 
sought to enforce a secondary boycott, and by a reign of 
terror and intimidation, completely tied up the port. No 
true friend of labor, nor any law-abiding union, could support 
such a stand. President Murphy, of the Stevedores’ Union, 
granted permits to specially favored firms to get goods from 
the wharves, and by official certificate issued to the sub- 
treasurer, a special privilege of hauling bullion from a ship to 
the sub-treasury was issued. These permits protected the 
drivers from violence. 

This intolerable situation was the immediate cause of the 
Chamber’s law and order movement. It was a community 
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movement, and a mass meeting of several thousand peop 
authorized the Chamber of Commerce to raise a fund of or 
million dollars and to appoint*a committee to deal with t 
situation in case the authorities were either powerless or 
willing to enforce the law. The indignation of the enti 
community was so aroused that the committee which was 
appointed had little difficulty in stopping the reign of violence. 
The committee did not concern itself, nor has it at any tim 
concerned itself with the merits of strikes, nor as to the unio 
or non-union character of the workers. It demanded that th 
law should be obeyed, nothing else, and is still implacable i 
that demand. ‘The fact is that this strike was ultimately 
settled, largely to the satisfaction of the strikers, but they were 
not permitted to tie up the commerce of San Francisco nor to 
commit violence in furtherance of their settlement. Prac- 
tically no violence has occurred in connection with strikes i 
San Francisco since that date. 

The chamber has made permanent its position upon this 
question. If the authorities will enforce the law without 
distinction the activities of its Law and Order Committee will 
be entirely unnecessary. But its committee will remain alert 
and vigilant, and with the backing of its entire resources arouse 
the entire community whenever criminal violence threatens 
individual liberty. } 

On July 22 a bomb outrage was committed during a pub- 
lic parade in San Francisco, killing over a dozen people. 
Notorious dynamiters, some of whom had had official con- 
nection with organized labor, were indicted for this crime, | 
two of whom have already been convicted. “The Chamber of - 
Commerce made no effort to connect this crime with labor 
troubles or leaders, and the persons arrested were ferreted out 
by city officials sympathetic with labor organizations. 


Inas- 
much as the authorities were doing their duty, the Chamber 
of Commerce interfered at no point in the proceedings. It 
recognized that the throwing of a dynamite bomb was no 
different in principle than the violence on the waterfront, 
which disgraced the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union, but the 
chamber had no theory as to the persons responsible for this _ 
particular outrage. It was not due to the zeal of the enemies 
of organized labor, as Mr. Grady states, that the first sus- 
pect, Warren K. Billings, was: convicted and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. It was the zeal of an outraged law which 
did not need, in this instance, the support of a law and order 
committee. 

A culinary strike was precipitated in San Francisco. The 
Restaurant Owners’ Association declared itself for the 
open shop. The Chamber of Commerce consistently supported 
the Restaurant Owners’ Association in the lawful conduct of 
its business. The committee did not concern itself with hours 
or wages or working conditions, but confined its attention to 
the defense of such restaurants which were being illegally 
picketed. The Law and Order Committee secured scores 


of injunctions against the pickets, and finally secured, by 


popular vote, a city ordinance making all sorts of picketing 
illegal. . 

The Law and Order Committee has no quarrel with any 
man or set of men who obey the law. If organized labor 
interprets a demand for law obedience to be a drive at their 
sacred rights and privileges, so much the worse for a leader- 
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hip which makes a criminal and tyrannous program against 
-onstituted authority. 
The Chamber of Commerce is against violence, coercion 
nd the boycott. It is against these things by whomsoever 
mployed. Mr. Grady in his article states that the Chamber 
f Commerce itself is using these same weapons. ‘This state- 
ent is resented and categorically denied. Neither the cham- 
er nor its committee nor its agents have encouraged or per- 
mitted any violence. It has coerced no business and would 
regard it as essentially impertinent and wrong to interfere in 
the slightest degree with the method which any man may 
desire to take in the lawful conduct of his business or in the 
character of the people employed. The chamber stands for the 
right to employ union or non-union men in whole or in part. 

Mr. Grady states that the Chamber of Commerce has 
mobilized the economic, credit and publicity forces of the 
city against organized labor. ‘This statement is absolutely 
false. “The chamber recognizes that the unions are entitled 
to use every lawful method to secure and persuade people to 
join their forces. It likewise grants to the Restaurant Men’s 
Association every legal right to secure members for their 
economic fights. It does not object to the lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation organizing a stevedores’ company to run their business 
on an open shop basis, but it refuses to use the entire com- 
munity to be a recruiting organization for such movements. 
The chamber did indeed secure from the business houses of 
San Francisco powers of attorney to make or cancel draying 
contracts, but it did this in order to secure the movement 
of freight from the terrorized waterfront, when the draymen 
and teamsters were unwilling or powerless to act. Not the 
slightest effort has been made to make the teaming business of 
San Francisco non-union, and these powers of attorney have 
never been exercised, as the goods were promptly moved. 

It is charged by Mr. Grady that the Chamber of Commerce 
controls the entire press of San Francisco and has secured this 
control by the threatened withdrawal of advertising, partic- 
ularly by department stores. ‘This charge is absolutely false. 
The press of San Francisco has at no time, nor in any instance, 
come out definitely in favor of the law and order movement. 
No pressure has been brought upon any paper, and the press 
throughout the entire movement has reported the news events 
for both sides without editorial comment. When the Law 
and Order Committee has desired to draw the attention of 
the people to the significance of special tyrannies, or when 
it has desired to put significant facts before the public, it has 
purchased advertising space for that purpose and paid full 
rates for the same. 

It is a pity that Mr. Grady made such a partisan report of 
the conditions in San Francisco as to entirely. mislead the 
readers of the Survey. He states that ‘“‘a splendid oppor- 
tunity exists for the Chamber of Commerce to recognize the 
legitimate claims of labor, to further these claims by aiding 
necessary legislation and to work for the correction of abuses 
by whole-hearted cooperation with the best leaders; in a word, 
to adopt a policy that the most enlightened business men are 
putting into practice in their individual plants.” Mr. Grady 
has thus stated the spirit and actions of this law and order 
movement. We do recognize the legitimate claims of labor, 
and under the finest type of constructive leadership are seek- 
ing to bring about the best possible condition for the worker. 

The committee is composed of men who are distinguished 
for their fair and generous treatment of employes. The com- 
mittee will not use the movement or the resources that are 
back of it for exploitation of labor, the increase of hours or 
the lessening of wages. It will not fight labor, but it will 
fight criminal violence and unlawful tyranny. 
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The Chamber of Commerce is not against collective bar- 
gaining. It believes that unions have every lawful right, and 
should be encouraged to secure through peaceable means an 
organization and membership which will enable them to bar- 
gain effectively with employers or groups of employers. We 
are well aware that trade unionism regards collective bargain- 
ing as absolutely essential and jealously guards every advance 
which it is possible to make along this line. Unionism is also 
suspicious of any movement which threatens this power. 
There is evidently a concensus of opinion among social thinkers 
that the open shop would destroy the power of collective bar- 
gaining. [his would certainly be so if the open shop is de- 
fined as a shop closed to unions. The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, however, is not contending for a shop closed 
against unions. 

We do not believe that intimidation and violence are neces- 
sary weapons to effective collective bargaining, and we regard 
the advocates of such a doctrine as arch enemies of the labor- 
ing man, of the employers and of a free government. It would 
be a dangerous and impossible concession to any cause that its 
interests should be so sacred as to be above the law. No plea 
that evasion of law has been practiced by other classes with 
impunity, or that the economic forces seem to be in the hands 
of employers, can possibly justify the exercise of a law-breaking 
privilege. 

We believe that unions have the fullest opportunity to 
establish collective bargaining without resort to violence. 

In conclusion, in order that the policies and methods of the 
committee may be fully understood, the following statement 
of policy is officially made: 

(1) A frank declaration of the right of any employer of 
labor to employ union men and to make such contracts with 
them or with their organizations and in such manner as he 
voluntarily desires. ‘This, of course, implies the right of any 
employer to employ non-union men. 

(2) Not the slightest interference on the part of the 
chamber with the lawful policies or methods of an individual 
business. 

(3) Absolute abstinence from concern or activity in the 
merits of controversies between employer and employe. 

(4) No use of the committee or the chamber as an ar- 
bitration or conciliatory board in labor disputes, notwithstand- 
ing belief in arbitration, but on the principle that special 
arbitration boards technically qualified for each controversy 
should be created and utilized. 

(5) The encouragement at all times of the best possible 
conditions and wages for the worker and sympathy with rea- 
sonable legislation in his behalf. 

(6) The absolute, unalterable, continuous insistence on 
the elimination of violence from labor disputes and the sup- 
port of sworn and constituted authority in the preservation 
of the rights of every citizen as guaranteed by our government. 


A Rejoinder 
By Harry F. Grady 


O show the essential accuracy of my charge that the San 
Francisco “law and order” campaign is not bona fide, 

but is actually directed against organized labor, a brief analysis 
of Mr. Lynch’s article is sufficient. He states that there is 
“only one plank in our platform, viz., obedience to law under 
a free government.” But what is his next sentence? “Our 
stand for the open shop is simply that and nothing more’! 
No one can deny the right of the Chamber of Commerce to 
oppose the closed shop. I have not done so. But the closed 
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shop is just as legal as the open shop and a law-and-order 
campaign has no relevancy whatsoever to such an issue. At 
the outset Mr. Lynch contradicts hisown statement and fur- 
nishes the evidence for my charge that the fight is against the 
lawful activities of the unions. 

He furnishes more evidence of the same sort when he says 
that the Chamber of Commerce opposed picketing in the culi- 
nary strike and got an ordinance passed making’ pickéting of 
all kinds illegal. Picketing was perfectly legal when the 
Chamber of Commerce began its work. Does the Law and 
Order Committee exist for the purpose of upholding existing 
laws, or for getting new laws passed in order that it may 
uphold them? If the latter, any political group, even the 
anarchists, could call themselves law and order advocates. 

More evidence appears in his admission that “the chamber 
did indeed secure from the business houses of San Francisco 
powers of attorney to make or cancel draying contracts. . . .” 
It would have been better if Mr. Lynch had ended his sen- 
tence right there; but he continues, “it did this to secure the 
movement of freight from the terrorized waterfront when 
the draymen and teamsters were unwilling or powerless to 
act.” “The waterfront strike was adjusted in the middle of 
July and after that there was no interference with draymen 
or teamsters. The fact is, nevertheless, that two months after 
the strike had ended such powers of attorney for a three-year 
period were being sought by the Chamber of Commerce. I 
have in my possession an appeal for such powers, signed by 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce and sent to a 
San Francisco business man. It is dated September 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lynch says of the bomb outrage that. the Chamber of 
Commerce ‘‘made no effort to connect this crime with labor 
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troubles or leaders.’’ Yet in a statement published in the San 
Francisco Call of August 25, President Koster, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, linked together the waterfront strike and 
the bomb explosion as evidence of the need of the open shop. 
It was during the course of the trial of Billings, who was 
convicted of complicity in the bomb throwing, that I inter- 
viewed Mr. Koster on the subject of the open-shop fight. It 
happened to be on a day when a recess had been allowed in 
the trial. I had to wait half an hour because Mr. Koster 
was engaged with a caller.. When I did go in I met the 
district attorney, in charge of the prosecution, coming out. 
He had utilized the first recess in the trial by seeking a con- 
ference with the president of the organization which Mr, 
Lynch says “interfered at no point in the proceedings.” 

It is rather curious that, in denying my charge that the 
newspapers of San Francisco are controlled by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Lynch should say: “The press of San 
Francisco has at no time nor in any instance come out defi- 
nitely in favor of the law and order movement. . . The 
press . has reported the.news events for both sides with- 
out editorial comment.” ‘That is precisely the fact. Not a 
single paper has discussed on its editorial page this movement 
that has enlisted the interest of the whole country. One of 
the papers refused to publish a letter that I offered and the 
editor explained to me personally that he could not do it 
‘Without the approval of the Chamber of Commerce,” who, 
he said, were determining the policy of his paper. 

Need I say more? No one who is seriously concerned about 
the future of democratic institutions can view without deep 
apprehension the “law and order” program of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Coalition Revolution 
An Interview with Prof. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch 
| By Ruth Pickering | 


OBILITY, working men, peasants and soldiers— 

all classes apparently are united in the present Rus- 

sian revolution. In that fact, believes Prof. Vladi- 

mir G. Simkhovitch, who has been a student of the 
Russian revolutionary movement for the last twenty years, 
lies its peculiar power. A patriotic, national, anti-German 
sentiment binds the people together against the inefficiency 
of autocracy made blatant by the privations of both army and 
civil populace during the three years of war. 

For the continuation of this civil balance, Professor Simkho- 
vitch shows some apprehension. ‘I am like an anxious father,” 
he says, “because I lived through the last revolution with all 
its high hopes and deep disappointments.” He fears that 
each ultra-radical revolutionist may look now for the imme- 
diate achievement of all his dreams, for the complete estab- 
lishment of the millennium. ‘This would mean ten thousand 
schemes of government competing; it would lead only to 
clashes of opinion and interest, a tower of babel with a con- 
fusion of tongues, and ruin the result. 

As one means of avoiding civil war Professor Simkhovitch 
rather hopes that a semblance of former rule in the shape of 
a figurehead monarch may remain; a utilization of an old 
tradition as in Great Britain together with a thoroughly re- 
sponsible and democratic government. In the strength of the 
present council in control Professor Simkhovitch believes im- 


plicitly—a group of competent, proven executives, liberal and 
popular. Since power is held by them, whether it be a mon- 
archy or a republic under which they will work is merely a 
matter of expediency. Doctrinaire discussion and factional 
enmity would impede their expulsion of the invader and their 
establishment of government by the people. 

Professor Simkhovitch recalls the revolution of 1905 which 
resulted so disastrously. And, he points out, the land reforms 
over which the liberals and the ultra-radicals split at that 
time is a problem which must be faced and settled once more. 
Much of the poverty and oppression of the Russian peasant 
has been due to unequal land distribution. In that great and 
bloody revolution of 1905, after the Russo-Japanese war, 
which resulted in the creation of the Duma by the October 
manifesto, the bureaucracy succeeded in organizing the coun- 
ter-revolution with its fearful massacres. And, in this crisis, 
radicals of the first Duma contributed unwittingly to the re- 
actionaries. [hey wanted immediate expropriation by the 
government of landed estates without compensation to be 
allotted to the peasants. ‘This mearit the confiscation of the 


property of the entire country gentry, a large and in the 


main fairly progressive class. 

“The Russian nobility and gentry,” Professor Simkhovitch 
continues, “while it furnishes the bulk of the bureaucracy and 
army officers, is, nevertheless, far more liberal than the landed 
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THE PEASANT’S BUKDEN OF BUREAUCRATIC MISRULE 


This cartoon and the two on the next page are from papers, in the possession of Dr. Sim- 
khovitch, which were published during the revolution of 1905-6 and immediately suppressed 


aristocracy of Germany, Austria or any other country. It is, 
in fact, this very gentry that is responsible for much of the 
good work of the rural county councils called zemstvos, 
which represent the progressive opinion of Russia. And it 
was this class which was in the main favorable to the revolu- 
tion of 1905, desirous of a legal and constitutional order in 
Russia. 

“When the radicals advocated expropriation without com- 
pensation, a change very quickly took place in the minds of 
the nobility. In so far as the peasantry was in need of addi- 


tional land, it might have been purchased from the owners of- 


estates by the government, subdivided among the peasantry, 
and the transaction financed by bond issue. Fiscally, it might 
have been so engineered that financial burdens might have been 
carried by the rich rather than the poor; and without con- 
fiscating property. 

“At the proposal of confiscation from the radicals, the gov- 
ernment turned the tables. It firmly opposed expropriation, 
expressed a willingness to buy estates and subdivide them 
among the peasantry; offering as a matter of fact exorbitant 
prices. 


“The gentry had the alternative of complete ruin on the 
one hand, and the assurance of either the status quo or the 
sale of their lands at inflated values. ‘The vivid memory of 
the recent agrarian revolution that devastated twenty-seven 
and. one-half million dollars’ worth of gentry property was 
sufficient to turn the overwhelming majority of nobility to 
the support of the reactionary government. 

“The reaction thus stimulated by government and ex- 
tremists alike left Russia far from a parliamentary government. 
The bureaucratic misrule continued, until it has now again 
been called to trial for inefficiency by the terrific stress of the 
present war. ‘Today all classes, including the nobility, support 
the revolution. 

“We must esteem the revolutionary spirit of the working- 
man, the revolutionary spirit of members of oppressed races,” 
continued Professor Simkhovitch, “but we must not fail to 
recognize that same spirit of the upper classes, well aware 
that they have little to gain, and much to lose.” 

Perhaps more than any one other thing, according to the 
professor, the zemstvos are responsible for this welding to- 


gether of classes. “They have worked with the soldier and the 
’ 
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peasant; they have brought the noble and the revolutionist 
together. 

Because the Duma did not in any way control government 
policy, people have relied more and more 6n the zemstvos 
during this present war. Since the extra-legal unionizing of 
these county councils the growth of their work and responsi- 
bilities has become such that they are today the constructive 
and at the same.time liberalizing influence of the country. 

For forty years past they have been extending this influ- 
ence. Previous to the war the zemstvos promoted education, 
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built roads, improved the public health and ministered to th 
people in time of distress. They gave help to settlers in § 
beria and to that part of the population suffering from scant 
harvest. In the great famine of 1907 they organized most ¢ 
the relief work. They have, however, been constantly han 
pered by the government. ‘Their meetings have been held a 
ways under the surveillance of police, and the convention ¢ 
various zemstvos has been very often forbidden. 

But their work during the last war has assumed speci: 
significance, and in the face of governmental inefficiency hz 
become absolutely essential to soldiers and people. Almo: 
the whole task of interior relief has been in their hands. N« 
only have they erected hospitals for both soldiers and refugee 
but they have supervised the digging of trenches, organize 
the economic forces of the country to a large extent, tran: 
ported food, built roads, furnished cars for the wounde 
They have, what is more, taken over the manufacture 
munitions, commissary supplies, shoe factories, tanneries, cloth 
ing factories. By them the coming elections will undoubted] 
be to a large extent controlled; and into their hands will t 
placed now more than ever the responsibility for the distribi 
tion of food and ammunition, so neglected by the previon 
government. Prince Lwvoff, chief executive of the zems 
vos, is now prime minister of the new government, an 
the press dispatches seem to indicate that he may be th 
people’s choice for president if the republic is the accepte 
regime. 

Of the specific reforms that the provisional governmer 
promises, Dr. Simkhovitch believes all will be carried int 
effect. Universal suffrage will bring into the Duma mor 
adequate representation of the working classes. He doubt 
that suffrage will include women, for the time being, thoug 
it may easily come in the near future. Trade unionist 
which has had a precarious. foothold in Russia because of gov 
ernment persecution will have hereafter, as in other cour 
tries, only the opposition of the employer to reckon with 
Whether Russia is to be a monarchy or a republic, it is commit 
ted to the principles of democracy without racial or religiou 
discrimination. ‘The emancipation of the Jews is an assure 
fact. Prison doors in and about the cities where soldiers ar 
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n control are thrown open wide, and in Siberia political 
>xiles may prepare to return to a new and happier country, 
whose freedom they suffered to prepare. For the great peas- 
ant class the revolution will mean more equitable taxation; 
etter schooling; legislative and fiscal assistance; and wider 
representation in the Duma. 

“It is difficult, of course, to prophesy specific reforms,” 
said Professor Simkhovitch in conclusion. ‘The main thing 


N the midst of the dramatic debates on the armed neu- 
trality bill, but little public attention was attracted to 
the signing by the President of the Ransdell-Humphreys 
flood bill. And yet it is not too much to say that few 

pieces of legislation in recent years have marked a more impor- 
tant development in national internal policy. For in this 
bill the federal government has committed itself for the first 
time to an interest in the control and prevention of floods— 
to stream regulation in its largest sense—and has provided, 
under the “welfare clause” of the constitution, the foundation 
for a legislative and administrative system that is certain to 
become one of the important national governmental activities 
of the United States. The possibilities of benefits to the social 
and living conditions of some millions of people, living within 
the flood plains of our great river systems, are almost un- 
limited: 

It is true, of course, that vast sums have been spent upon 
the improvement of the rivers of the country, and that a por- 
tion of these expenditures have been for works that have con- 
tributed to the protection of some portions of the country from 
the destructive effect of floods. ‘The theory of all of the rivers 
and harbors legislation, however, has been that the federal 
government could interest itself in river improvements only to 
the extent that the improvement of navigation was accom- 
plished thereby; and that Congress drew its authority therefor 
solely from the interstate commerce clause of the constitution. 
Only projects that could be brought under the head of navi- 
gation improvement, therefore, received congressional atten- 
tion; and, although Congress at times stretched the commerce 
clause close to the breaking point to include some of the ex- 
penditures authorized, nevertheless a vast field of public works, 
including projects of undoubted national interest, remained 
closed to the federal government. 

Even so late as December 4, 1912, President Taft was 
hailed as radical in his views, when in an address before the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., he said, 
referring to the devastation in the Mississippi valley: 


“Under the welfare clause of the constitution, shall we 
spend for that great section of the country $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000, in order to make the levees of that river a system 
which will prevent destruction? . . . Under the constitution 
we can expend money from the treasury of the United States 
for the general welfare, and that would seem to include the 
avoidance of danger if it affects so large a part, of the country 
that it may be said to affect the whole pours 

It was, therefore, an event of foe importance when both 
houses of Congress passed and the President approved a bill 
appropriating $45,000,000 “‘for controlling the floods of the 
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now in Russia is a more concentrated effort to push the war to 
a decisive conclusion. But Russian revolutionary methods are 
contagious. Syndicalism and the general strike, emulating the 
example of Russia’s general strike in 1905, were prevalent in 
France for years following. Perhaps further warfare may lead 
to a triumph of democracy among the Central Powers,\ with 
the possible overthrow of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns.”’ 


Bridling the Mississippi 


By Morris Knowles 


Mississippi river, and continuing its improvement from the 
head of the passes to the mouth of the Ohio river’; together 
with $5,000,000 for ‘‘controlling the floods, removing the 
debris, and continuing the improvement of the Sacramento 
river.” 

The absence of any reference to the improvement of navi- 
gation in legislation appropriating such large sums is sufh- 
ciently striking testimony to the advance represented by this 
bill, now the law of the land. And the provisions for co- 
operation of representatives of other national departments 
with the secretary of war, also with the Mississippi River Com- 
mission and the California Debris Commission, a state organ- 
ization, are suggestive of the still broader cooperation between 
states, cities, counties, towns ‘and private interests that may 
prove necessary to carry out some of the future -projects of 
this sort. 

Even more promising for the future, however, are the 
provisions for federal investigation of flood control projects, 
under the direction of a permanent Congressional Flood Com- 
mittee. 


‘‘All examinations and reports,” it is provided, “which may 
now be made by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors upon request of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
relating to works or projects of navigation shall in like manner 
be made upon request of the Committee on Flood Control on 
all works and projects relating to flood control.” In another 
section, it is provided: ‘All examinations and surveys of 
projects relating to flood control shall include a comprehensive 
study of the watershed or watersheds, and the report thereon 
in addition to any other matter upon which a report is re- 
quired shall give such data as it may be practicable to secure in 
regard to (a) the extent and character of the area to be af- 
fected by the proposed improvement; (b) the probable effect 
upon any navigable water or waterway; (c) the possible eco- 
nomical development and utilization of water power; and (d) 
such other uses as may be properly related to or coordinated 
with the project.” 


Here we have the framework of a system of federal inves- 
tigation conforming admirably to the doctrines that have been 
preached for years by the water conservationists—treatment 
of each stream as a whole from source to mouth; and con- 


-sideration of all the possible uses of water, so as to secure by 


development the greatest possible good for the greatest number. 
If the result is the conservation of but a fraction of the value 
in water which now runs off each year unchecked to the sea, 
causing great devastation at times of flood; if it leads us but a 
step nearer to the dream of completely regulated stream flow, 
then we are fully justified in referring to this bill as one of 
the most important legislative events of recent years. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW UPHELD 
BY THE SUPREME COURT 


N March 19 the United States Su- 

preme Court sustained the Adam- 
son eight-hour law for railroad employes. 
‘The agreement entered into in the early 
morning of the same day between the 
railway managers and the chiefs of the 
four railway brotherhoods terminated a 
controversy which, in addition:to its long 
duration, was in other respects as well 
unique in American industrial history. 

The threat of a nation-wide railroad 
strike last week, that brought hurrying 
to New York two members of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet and two members of the 
advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense, to mediate between 
managers and men, was the third since 
the eight-hour agitation began. The 
first one, when a strike was called to 
take place last September 4, Labor Day, 
was averted by the passage of the Adam- 
son law. 

The situation grew threatening once 
more when on January 1, the day that 
the law was to go into effect, dawned to 
find it held up on account of an appeal 
to the courts. “The brotherhoods want- 
ed the railroads to put the terms of the 
law into effect without waiting for the 
Supreme Court. ‘The latter, however, 
had entered into an agreement with the 
attorney general to keep a record of 
hours and mileage from January 1 and 
to give the men the back pay due them 
if the court should uphold the law. The 
brotherhood chiefs pointed out that the 
strike order of last summer was still in 
effect, and they issued a circular to the 
membership of their organizations out- 
lining the situation, evidently with a 
view to preparing them for eventualities. 
No strike order materialized at this time, 
however. 

The argument on the Adamson law 
was made before the Supreme Court on 
January 8. The brotherhoods expected 
a decision early in February. None was 
forthcoming, and as each successive ‘‘de- 
cision day” has passed by with no opin- 
ion on the Adamson law, they have 
grown increasingly restive. 

When no decision was rendered on 
March 12, the brotherhood chiefs agreed 
among themselves that their patience had 
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been exhausted, and they planned to 
strike on March 17. 


Then came intervention from Wash- 


ington. Secretaries Lane and Wilson, 
and two members of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council for National De- 
fense, Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, came to New York 
to effect an agreement, if possible. As 
a result of their intervention the brother- 
hood chiefs agreed to postpone the strike 
until March 19, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Supreme Court one more of its 
regular decision days for the Adamson 
act. It was announced that if the de- 
cision should be favorable the strike 
would be called off; if it should be un- 
favorable, or if there should be no de- 
cision at all, the strike would be put 
into effect despite the offer of the rail- 
roads to leave the adjustment of the 
controversy to any board of arbitration 
whom the President might name. 

This was the situation when word 
came early Monday morning of the 
sinking of three American ships by Ger- 
man submarines. An appeal to patriot- 
ism was made and the managers yielded 
to the demands of the men that the terms 
of the Adamson law—ten hours’ pay for 


From a poster in the thrift campaign 
of the industrial department, Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 


eight hours’ work—should be put into 
effect regardless of the decision of the 
court. Thus one of the most interesting 
situations in the history of industrial 
controversy was prevented from devel- 
oping. a 

The decision of the court on_ the 
Adamson law has started some specula- 
tion as to the relation of this decision 
to other cases now before the court. 
There is the Oregon ten-hour case, in- 
volving the constitutionality of a law 
limiting hours of labor for grown men. 
There is the minimum wage case, also 
from Oregon, but vitally affecting legis- 
lation in a half dozen states. ‘The 
Adamson law, according to Chief Jus- 
tice White, is both an hour-law and a 
wage-law. It would seem, therefore. 
that the reasoning in this case must have 
some relation to one or the other of these 
Oregon cases, possibly to both. 

The full text of the decision of the 
majority of the court is not yet at hand. 
Extracts published in the newspapers, 
however, indicate some very interesting 
points of view. One of the arguments 
employed by attorneys for the railroads 
in attacking the law was based upon the 


alleged inequality in the law, because it 


was limited in its application to em- 
ployes engaged in moving trains. “But,” 
said the court, “such employes were 
those concerning whom the dispute in 
which wages existed, growing out of 
which the threat of interruption of in- 
terstate commerce arose—a consideration 
which establishes an adequate basis for 
the statutory classification.’ “This might 
seem to be a suggestion from the Su- 
preme Court that the way to interest 
the government in conditions of labor, 
and induce it to take action for the im- 
provement of those conditions, is for 
employes to threaten to strike. 

The majority of the court, moreover, 
seems clearly to hold a compulsory arbi- 
tration law constitutional. “We are of 
the opinion that . . the act which is 
before us was clearly within the legis- 
lative power of Congress to adopt, and 
that in substance and effect it amounted 
to an exertion of its authority; under 
the circumstances disclosed, to compul- 
sorily arbitrate the dispute between the 
parties. . es 


UBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
NATIONAL CRISIS 


T a meeting of the Cleveland Board 

of Education on March 12, on mo- 
ion of E. M. Williams, a. declaration 
f principles in the present national crisis 
vas adopted, which had been forwarded 
o the board of education in the largest 
ity in each county of Ohio and the larg- 
st city in each state with the request 
hat they take similar action. 

The board bases its action on social 
-onsiderations. To quote: 

“The first duty of a people is to pro- 
ect from assault of every kind, from 
vithin or without, its life as a people 
ind the principles and ideals upon which 
ts national existence as a people is 
‘ounded. 

“Crime, poverty, riot, oppression of 
the weak by the strong, disease, shirking 
»f duty and ignorance are some of the 
things from within, from the results of 
which society must protect itself. 

“Unjustified attack by another nation, 
ypen or insidious, by armed force or 
stherwise, denial of our rights, ruthless 
and wilful disregard by one nation of 
those common rights of humanity which 
yne nation enjoys with its fellows and 
which it has a common obligation to 
defend are some of the assaults from 
without, against which a people must as 
4 nation take action if that people cares 
to exist as a nation. 

“By means of its courts, police and fire 
departments, health boards, quarantine 
and many other agencies, we protect 
purselves from the dangers from within. 
To secure this protection we limit and 
rightly so the liberty of the individual 
in so far as it is necessary to insure the 
welfare of us all. 

“As to dangers from without, we must 
be prepared to combat not the average 
but the lowest standard of international 
morality existing in nations strong 
enough to cause us trouble. 

“Until then, the spirit of aggression is 
definitely removed from the last strong 
nation, it is necessary for us to be able 
to resist any possible aggression on its 
part. The greater we become in our 
prosperity under high and noble prin- 
ciples and ideals, the greater will be 
the necessity of our being prepared to 
defend them. 

“A citizenry trained to arms and ade- 
quately equipped is the essential of the 
safe protection of national life from as- 
saults from without. Here, as in the 
other case, the liberty of the individual 
must be circumscribed so far as is neces- 
sary for the common good. 

“Tn a nation whose government is ‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’ the prerequisite for both kinds 
of defense is education. 

There must be a mental and moral 
equipment in each individual that will 
enable him on the one hand to care for 
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himself to his best advantage, and on 
the other: hand will cause him, even to 
the ultimate degree of sacrifice, to as- 
sume his share in the common defense, 
whether the assaults are from within or 
without. 

“Our state has established free educa- 
tion in order* that every child might 
have the opportunity of growing into a 
useful man or woman. It has made this 
education compulsory as the most potent 
means of causing every child to grow 
into a useful citizen. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, by the Board of Education 
of the City School District of Cleve- 
land 

That, in view of the existing condi- 
tions in our country, there can be no 
loyalty in silence, and that this board 
can be no longer silent or neutral, 

That we express our faith in the 
essential loyalty and unity of our citi- 
zens in this city of over 700,000, of 
whom more than 75 per cent are said 
to be of foreign birth or parent- 
Ag Cra. eee 
That this board recognize that the 

country is now in a situation of as- 

sault from without. 

That in the present war the ques- 
tions that have arisen between the 
United States and the allies are ques- 
tions of property and convenience only, 
questions that can be settled judicially 
after the war. 

That Germany has wantonly at- 
tacked the lives of our citizens, that 
the lives of many more are endan- 
gered unless Germany can be induced 
or compelled to cease the interference 
with their lawful rights. 

That we must safeguard against or 
redress the worst wrongs first and 
therefore could not take sides against 
both groups of combatants any more 
than we could side with both. 

That aside from ourselves, we must 
stand for the rights of humanity 
against the lawless and ruthless as- 
saults of a power that seeks no jus- 
tification other than its own will. 

That propaganda of many peace so- 
cieties and others is undermining na- 
tional morality and national security 
and must be combatted. i 

That clear thinking leading to cour- 

’ ageous performance of duty individ- 
ually and as a people is the need of 
the hour. 

That lessons to this end by lectures, 
talks or other available means is not 
only a permissory activity, but an im- 
perative duty on those entrusted with 
our educational “affairs. 


“We are now in the United States fac- 
ing a situation that compels us to a deci- 
sion that those entrusted with the direc- 
tion of education must, if true to the 
obligations of their office, see to it that 
this now all important side of education 
be attended to; that the duty of our 
country in this hour be made plain, not 
alone to the child; but wherever neces- 
sary to the parent who conjointly with 
the teacher is influencing the child’s edu- 
cational progress. 
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“Voices and influences making for 
cowardice and national immorality and 
consequent destruction are abroad in the 
land which must be combated and killed 
at whatever cost, if this generation is to 
hand on to the ‘next the priceless heri- 
tage we are all too prone to forget came 
to us by virtue of the sacrifice and blood 
of our fathers. 

“We, ourselves and our children, must 
be taught and again taught and yet again 
taught that wrong, injustice, oppression, 
unjust assault must be fought and must 
come to know the utter silliness of de- 
clining war if war be necessary to over- 
come evil and hold up high principles 
and ideals. 

“No nation can rightfully omit to use 
its schools for this purpose.” 

The resolutions based on this pre- 
amble are published in the adjoining 
panel. 

The president, the superintendent and 
one member of the board were author- 
ized to arrange for a series of meetings 
in the schools on the “general subject of 
duties of citizenship considered especially 
from the national standpoint.’ The 
meetings are to be for scholars or parents 
or as neighborhood meetings, and either 
during or after school hours as the com- 
mittee may decide best in each case. The 
resolutions direct that the meetings 
“shall avowedly admit these principles 
and facts as their motive; that the 
speakers be chosen “‘with the knowledge 
that their views coincide with the spirit 
of these resolutions,” and that ‘‘at such 
meetings there shall be no debate.” 


WHERE WAR AND “HYPHENS” 
TOUCH THE SCHOOLS 


MERICANIZATION and _ mili- 
tary training in the public schools 
were prominent themes of discussion be- 
fore the school superintendents of the 
country at the annual session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Kansas 
City. Opinions regarding military train- 
ing were widely divided. Superintend- 
ent Snyder, of Jersey City, led the group 
opposed, while Superintendent Davidson, 
of Pittsburgh, was the chief spokesman 
for those who favored it. ‘There was 
unanimous agreement, of course, that the 
schools should do everything possible to 
improve the physical welfare of the chil- 
dren. And whatever one’s attitude to- 
ward formal military training, an ob- 
server could only feel that for these 
superintendents the national situation 
has dramatically emphasized the need 
of supplementing, if not supplanting, the 
training of the schools with physical ex- 
ercise and with practical activities from 
the earliest years that aim to prepare 
children to live efficiently under modern 
social and economic conditions. 
The great emphasis given in the past 
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to the discussion of formal methods of 
teaching was absent this year, marked 
increase of attention being given to such 
topics as the meaning and scope of voca- 
tional and physical training and the 
place of play and hygiene in the educa- 
tional program. ‘The Gary plan, for 
instance, which was discussed furtively 
in the lobbies of the Detroit hotels last 
year, was given an important place on 
the programs of three of the most im- 
portant meetings. It was also the topic 
for the round table discussion of super- 
intendents of the largest cities of the 
country. This alone indicates the 
changing attitude of school men toward 
modern social demands upon education 
and the recognition of the popular wish 
that the schools shall be made a more 
flexible instrument for fitting children 
for life. 

This point was further emphasized in 
the meeting at which experiments in 
education were discussed. “The conclu- 
sion was inevitable that at last the 
movement to change school systems from 
factories into laboratories has attained 
an irresistible momentum and that the 
time is not far distant when the school 
will in a real sense become a living, so- 
cializing institution. 

In the conference on Americanization, 
Superintendent Jenkins, in speaking of 
the evening schools in New York city, 
said that the old plan of offering mere 
academic courses to foreigners, with 
strict adherence to the traditional meth- 
ods of instruction used in the day schools 


TUDENTS in Central High School, Newark, N. J., 

gathered around D. C. Knowlton, head of the De- 
partment of History, for the weekly distribution of 
College classes in applied 
economics, social economy and related subjects have for 
years used the Survey as required or supplemental 
Of late it has increasingly proved its value 
for the younger students in high schools and seminaries 


the Survey. in class use. 


reading. 


for children, had failed. The night 
schools, he maintained, would have to 
be built upon the community-center ba- 
sis. The school will become a real 
Americanizing influence, not, he be- 
lieved, through emphasis alone upon the 
form of subject matter taught, but 
through the socializing influence of 
group meetings, with due respect to ra- 
cial and national cleavages. ‘These fur- 
nish motives for the teaching of English 
and ter the learning of American cus- 
toms without sacrificing appreciation of 
the customs of the old countries. 


THE RED: CROSS IN THE 
WAKE OF A TORNADO 
IERCING for one brief day the 
news of absorbing developments at 

home and abroad, the tornado that killed 
twenty-two persons in Newcastle, Ind., 
and laid waste a large section of the 
city on March 11, lapsed into a forgot- 
ten incident within twenty-four hours. 
Meanwhile Newcastle, her neighboring 
towns and territory, and the resources 
of the American Red Cross, have been 
bringing order out of devastation and 
have organized the work of permanent 
relief. 

The storm did not, remain 
clouds after striking 
touched earth again in Montgomery 
county, Ohio, and demolished buildings 
and killed live stock belonging to fifty 
farmers, causing damage estimated at the 
time at $100,000. The damage in New- 


castle is estimated at a million. 


in the 


Newcastle. It , 
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In Newcastle nineteen people 7a 
killed outright and three more died b 
fore the end of the week. It was thougk 
that two or three others might die. Te 
of the dead were children. One whol 
family was wiped out. “Iwo orphan 
one widow and four widowers were le! 
by the tornado. Forty persons wet 
seriously injured and sixty slightly. — 

Three hundred twenty-three hous¢ 
were struck, 200 of these being totall 
demolished. [The majority were worl 
ingmen’s homes. <A heavy sleet fell < 
soon as the storm abated and damage 
the furniture and other contents 
houses. exposed by the cyclone. Th 
plant of a rolling mill employing 20 
men was destroyed. Flower-growing 
one of the chief industries of Newcast 
and many greenhouses were ruined. 

The tornado occurred at sundow 
and news of its destruction was ser 
abroad that evening. ‘Though the re: 
of the country did not learn of the di 
aster until morning, J. J. O’Conno: 
representative of the Red Cross in Ch 
cago, was in telegraphic communicatio 
with Mayor Watkins, of Newcastle, b 
midnight. At 2 A. mM. he had the may 
or’s report of damage. Early Monda 
he received instruction from headquai 
ters in Washington to go at once t 
Newcastle, and he arrived there at thre 
o'clock that afternoon. 

Meanwhile Newcastle and her neigt 
bors had come to the rescue. Memorie 


of the 1913 floods were still fresh. Ne 


body in that part of the country neede 
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can history, civics and economics. 
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) be told what a disaster meant. Houses 
vere opened to the homeless and food 
nd shelter for the sufferers provided by 
adividual families. Governor Good- 
ich ordered two companies of state 
ailitia to the scene on’ Sunday night. 
carly Monday the devastated area was 
der patrol and looting was thus from 
he start almost entirely prevented. 
-hysicians and nurses hurried to New- 
astle from Muncie, Indianapolis and 
ther neighboring towns. The three local 
mbulances were supplemented within a 
ew hours by three from Muncie, which 
rought doctors and medical supplies. 

The mayor closed all saloons. Work- 
aen from the factories were organized 
nto gangs to clean the streets. Carpen- 
ers and masons were advertised for in 
iearby towns, and fifty carpenters from 
Muncie were quickly on the scene, strip- 
ing away the shattered portions of 
uildings and getting ready for rebuild- 
ag. A strict house quarantine was set 
p. Moving permits were granted to 
wners wanting to convey property out 
f the devastated district. “Though a 
ation-wide railroad strike was threaten- 
ag, dealers in coal and building supplies 
id their utmost to provision the city at 
nce. 

Mr. O’Connor found few emergency 
elief measures necessary. No public 
leeping quarters had been required, and 
fter Meonday night no public feeding 
vas necessary. Local hospital facilities 
ot being sufficient, the Red Cross called 
welve Red Cross nurses from neighbor- 
ng cities and established an emergency 
ospital. This will be continued as long 
s necessary. “The main task, however, 
vas to make an accurate canvass of the 
osses and to begin rebuilding and refur- 
ishing houses. For this, money and 
ganization were the chief requisites. 
\t a large mass meeting Monday night 
he community voted to adopt the Red 
“ross policies in this work, and their ap- 
oval was endorsed the next day by the 
nayor and the city council. 

Mr. O’Connor joined hands with the 
ocal. relief committee. It was agreed 
jot to attempt to restore losses in full 
r to make a pro rata distribution of 
elief funds; the former would be im- 
ossible and the latter would not secure 
he community against the ultimate de- 
endence of some of the sufferers. The 
asis of relief, it was decided, should be 
he actual need of the victims. 

On Tuesday the trained relief agents 
equisitioned by the Red Cross began to 
trive—three from Chicago, two from 
“leveland and several from Indianapolis, 
mong them a number of nurses to care 
or the injured. ‘These agents immedi- 
tely took charge of the registration and 
isiting of those applying for aid. Three 
xecutives of charitable organizations in 
ndianapolis arrived to superintend the 
vork: Mr. Foster; of the Associated 


TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE 


Houses and living quarters for 1,000 of its employes erected some years 
ago by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company at its plant in Big Bay, 
Mich., proved so successful that it is following suit in the extension of 
its Muskegon plant. There are to be 48 double houses, shown above in 
process of construction, each of different pattern but all with hardwood 
trim and modern improvements 


Charities; Mr. Kauffman, of the Jewish 
Aid Society, and Mr. Loomis, of the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

By the end of the week it was clear 
that assistance in rebuilding and refur- 
nishing homes would be required for 150 


families. For this work Newcastle her- 
self is raising $25,000. Estimates vary, 
but it is probable that $50,000 will be 
sufficient for the purpose. Neighboring 
cities have offered financial assistance 
and individuals have made large dona- 
tions. It is not likely that there will be 
any lack of money. Meanwhile ham- 
mers have already begun to resound, and 
Newcastle is busy rebuilding her devas- 
tated area. 


PICTURES THE CURE FOR 
LEGISLATIVE SLOTH 
STORY current in one of our 
states recites that a recalcitrant 

legislator was once won over to a belief 

in provision for the feebleminded by hay- 
ing to witness an imbecile boy, planted 
on his own front steps by the advocates 
of such provision, throw an epileptic fit 
while there were distinguished guests in 
the house. Whether such an event ever 
occurred or not, much of the argument 
that has most impressed legislators this 
year has been given to them in the form 
of pictures and stereopticon slides show- 
ing concretely why the feebleminded 
need to be segregated and what can be 
done for them in good custodial institu- 
tions. To it may be credited much of 
the legislative progress which promises 
that the winter of 1916-17 will go down 
in history as a banner year in provision 
for the feebleminded. 

Legislators have been presented with 
pictures of comely individuals, who 
would pass for normal to any but the 
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most experienced observers, and then 
they have been told that these people are 
feebleminded and that their children 
stand a strong chance of perpetuating the 
taint. Family charts have been put be- 
fore them, showing the vitiating spread 
of mental defectiveness throughout a 
whole stock, and they have been made 
to see as never before what a continuous 
and. costly menace feeblemindedness is. 

In Arkansas an aggressive fight for a 
first state institution for the feeblemind- 
ed, conducted largely by the State Board 
of Charities, has just been won. Both 
houses of the legislature have passed the 
bill and the governor is committed to 
it. It not only provides 4,000 acres for 
the new school but also one-fourth of 
the proceeds from the sale of other land 
estimated to be worth $200,000. Four 
hundred and fifty feebleminded inmates 
of the State Hospital for the Insane, the 
state penitentiary and other institutions, 
may be “requisitioned” by the superin- 
tendent of the school. ‘These institu- 
tions must continue to pay for the main- 
tenance of inmates so transferred. 

The lower branch of the legislature 
passed this bill by a vote of 64 to 1. 
It passed the Senate five days later by a 
vote of 20 to 3. A fortnight before 
both houses had been addressed in joint 
session by Alexander Johnson, field secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feebleminded, who was 
introduced by the governor and who 


used stereopticon slides to drive home, 


the modern arguments for segregation. 
Local advocates of the bill attribute its 
passage, in large measure, to this method 
of presentation. 

In South Carolina, which also has 
yet to establish its first institution for 
the feebleminded, the impression made 
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upon the law-makers by the same graphic 
mode of argument goes back to 1915. 
At the State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections that year both the goy- 
ernor and the speaker of the House 
heard, and saw, the lecture. “They in- 
vited Mr. Johnson to address a joint 
session of House and Senate in January, 
1916, and this lecture was repeated to 
the present legislature. | Meanwhile 
some intensive field work had been done 
in the state and the newly created Board 
of State Charities had urged action. Last 
month the House passed a measure pro- 
viding facilities for segregation and the 
bill was favorably reported in the Sen- 
ate. It was crowded out in the final 
rush of legislation and goes over to 1918, 
as on second reading, so that it will not 
have to return to the House unless 
amended. 

In Delaware, where a bill is still pend- 
ing, the law-makers themselves have not 
come under the influence of the stere- 
opticon lecture but much of the general 
demand for the measure has come from 
audiences that have heard it. Several of 
these have consisted exclusively of men. 
The measure has already passed the 
house unanimously and those interested 
are confident of its adoption. A canvass 
of Newcastle county by the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau showed the percentage of 
feeblemindedness to be quite up to the 
usual estimate of one in 300 of the gen- 
eral population. 

A comprehensive bill is now pending 
in the Arizona legislature. “Though the 
legislation proposed by a Utah commis- 
sion that has been studying the subject 
failed of passage, the commission will 
continue its work during the coming 
year. Seldom have so many _ states 
showed in any one session so vigorous a 
sense of the desirability of fending off 
this racial taint. 


THROWING LABOR LAWS ON 
THE SCRAP HEAP 


HILE England is now reducing 

hours of work and raising wages 
to remedy her mistake of repealing 
women’s labor laws at the beginning of 
war, patriotic fervor in ‘the United 
States has led to a first attempt to break 
down safeguards protecting women 
workers. 

In the New York Assembly Louis 
Johnson, of Seneca Falls, has introduced 
a bill amending the labor law so as. to 
permit night work, a seven-day week 
and unrestricted working day for “per- 
sons sixteen years of age and upward en- 
gaged in the manufacture of supplies of 
any sort for the military and naval forces 
of the United States or of any state.” 
Although the bill is called an emergency 
measure, no time limit is set for its ex- 
emptions to the labor law. Its applica- 
tions, too, are endless. It includes 
women employed in the manufacture of 


buttons, shoes, canned goods and all the . 


innumerable paraphernalia for military 
equipment, as well as in the making of 
guns and gunpowder. 

The bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor ‘and Industries before 
whom a hearing will be held in the near 
future. The New York City Consum- 
er’s League is leading the opposition to 
its enactment. 


AN OLD VILLAGE ON A NEW 


MODEL 
HAT is claimed to be “the first 
complete community survey in 


Ohio” is hailed by Bellville as the start- 
ing point of its race to become “the model 
village of the United States.” Its ini- 
tiative had an interesting social source. 

Twenty-four years ago a young man, 
Rollin H.-Cockley by name, became one 
of its citizens and ventured upon the 
hazardous undertaking of establishing a 
bank after two others had failed. In 
token of gratitude for his success, he 
desired that all the property he had ac- 
cumulated in Bellville be devoted to the 
promotion of the highest welfare of that 
community. His widow, who survived 
him only one month, carried out this 
desire by bequeathing $20,000 to his 
brother, Prof. William B. Cockley, 
of the Ohio State University Depart- 
ment of Law, leaving him to decide how 
the fund could best promote the inter- 
ests of Bellville. 

After conference with some of its cit- 
izens and with some of his university 
colleagues, a village survey and program 
were undertaken. Prof. James E. Hag- 
erty, dean of the College of Commerce 
and Journalism at the university, under- 
took to direct the work, with the as- 
sistance of Prof. E. W. Burgess, then 
one of his associates, who recently 
moved to the University of Chicago. A 
local executive committee cooperated ef- 
fectively throughout. 

Experts investigated the village wells 
and drainage, applied physical and edu- 
cational tests to the school children, 
gathered and analyzed its vital statistics 
and took accurate inventories of the eco- 
nomic, educational, social and religious 
assets and liabilities of the village. It 
was found to be losing population, espe- 
cially the young men and women edu- 
cated in its high school. To fit its young 
people for efficient life in the village, a 
domestic science laboratory, agricultural 
courses, a gymnasium and a large as- 
sembly hall were shown to be neces- 
sary. Recreational facilities were to be 
sought through the cooperation of the vil- 
lage and the county. Protection against 
undesirable outside influences undermin- 
ing the work of the schools was deemed 
necessary. A large number of aged 
couples and widows living alone dis- 
closed the field for a state system of old- 
age insurance or pensions. 

The churches were brought to realize 
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the need of cooperation by. learning 
they had 1,675 seats for a populatio 
913, a membership of 534 comprising | 
more than half the men and two-thi 
of the women, and yet an average 
tendance of only 245 on public worsl 
and 357 at Sunday school. With an 
vestment of over $28,000 in five s 
arate establishments, they so split 
the $4,500 contributed to all that 
one of them had an adequate suppe 

The survey and recommended p 
gram, within the few months since | 
findings were submitted to the villa 
have resulted, according to the Ma 
field News, in a new civic spirit wh 
has already expressed itself in the 
ganization of the Bellville Commun 
Welfare Association, with a trained co 
munity secretary, the cooperation of | 
merchants to improve the commerce 
service of the village, the rally of E 
Scouts’ and Campfire Girls’ interests 
increase recreational facilities and | 
appointment of a permanent church 
ganization, which it is said will use » 
information gathered by the survey 
advance the religious and moral life 
the entire community. 


MODERN METHODS FOR 
COUNTY PENITENTIARY 


HE appointment of Calvin Derr 

as first warden of the new We 
chester county penitentiary, and the c 
ation of a new department of preve 
tion and cooperation under the chaz 
of John R. Shillady, were announc 
recently by V. Everit Macy, comm 
sioner of charities and corrections 
Westchester county, New York. 

The penitentiary is one of three ins 
tutions consolidated under Mr. Mac 
management by the new, law that we 
into effect January 1. The other ty 
are the general county hospital and t 
almshouse. An appropriation of $65 
000, in addition to the $300,000 alrea 
authorized, has just been made for t 
hospital. ‘This brings the total mon 
spent by the county on these institutic 
up to $2,400,000. The hospital w 
have 500 beds, 200 of which will be | 
tuberculous patients. 

Mr. Derrick, who went to Si 
Sing last August to take charge 
the self-government activities there ai 
left because he believed his work w 
not being given a fair trial by the st 
prison administration, will become w: 
den March 15. ‘The appointment 
provisional, since the office is a ci’ 
service one. One hundred twen 
county prisoners will shortly be trar 
ferred to the new penitentiary fre 
Blackwell’s Island, New York cit 
where they are now being boarded, a 
Westchester county will begin for t 
first time to care for its own law-brea 
ers. It is expected that Mr. Derri 
will inaugurate methods of self-gover 
ment and that prisoners will be pa 


Wfor their work. The new warden is 
still superintendent of the state reforma- 
Story at Ione, Cal., but an effort will be 
madé to secure another year’s leave of 
absence for him. He is now acting as 
expert adviser to the New York city 
Department of Corrections. 

Dr. Bernard Glueck, psychiatrist at 
Sing Sing, will spend three half days a 
week at the Westchester penitentiary 
starting a psychiatric clinic there. 

The work of the new department 
of prevention and cooperation will be 
done without expense to the county, fol- 
lowing the precedent of others of Mr. 
Macy’s innovations. It will study the 
charitable and correctional problems of 
Westchester county, the causes of de- 
pendency and delinquency, and collect 
information regarding the best methods 
practiced elsewhere to deal with similar 
evils. 

“The department will aim,” said Mr. 
Macy, “to coordinate our work in a very 
definite way with medical and school 
clinics, with probation officers and tru- 
ant officers, with courts and judges, with 
agencies working for social betterment, 
and with physicians and teachers. 

“We plan, through the department, to 
utilize every available means of making 
sure when our sick are discharged to 
‘their homes that they return to condi- 
tions favorable for continuance in good 
health. We intend, if a proper hos- 
pital is erected, that Westchester county 
shall be fully abreast of the best type of 
hospital social service work, as it is 
called, now being done by other public 
hospitals, such as Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals in New York and the Massa- 
chusetts General in Boston. 

“Within a few weeks we will be 
ready to receive inmates in our new peni- 
tentiary. We have approximately 180 
short-term prisoners, mostly young fel- 
lows, now ‘farmed out’ to New York 
city and incarcerated on Blackwell’s Is- 
land. Why should we not try to find 
out why these young fellows become 
petty criminals and do something about 
it before they land in Sing Sing as 
hardened criminals? In the penitentiary 
the men will be trained to habits of 
industry, in the best methods of efficient 
workmanship, and in__ self-control 
through the self-governing system. An 
employment bureau to secure suitable 
work for these men when discharged 
will be organized.” 

Mr. Shillady has been secretary of 
the New York Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment since the winter of 
1914-15. 


CHURCH FEDERATION MAK- 
ING GOOD LOCALLY 


OVEMENTS for the federation 
of Protestant church agencies and 
resources have succeeded in formulating 
ideals and standards to which denomina- 
tional bodies subscribe and which their 
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waiting list for future classes. 


foreign and home missionary agencies ac- 
cept. But locally in cities and suburbs, 
in towns and villages, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, the disastrous competition 
or non-cooperative deadlock — prevails. 
To meet this real emergency in the fed- 
eration movement the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America has 
organized its Commission on Federated 
Movements, with Fred B. Smith as 
chairman and Roy B. Guild as executive 
secretary, at whose initiative this com- 
mission was suggested as the follow-up 
agency of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement. ‘The latter was also 
headed by these men. 

On his return from a country-wide 
tour, Dr. Guild reports church federa- 
tions so well organized in the following 
fourteen cities as to have employed exec- 
utive secretaries: Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, New York, At- 
lanta, Louisville, Buffalo, Sacramento, 
Toledo, Erie, Dayton, Kansas City and 
Pittsburgh. Committees were appointed 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Portland, San Diego and Denver, 
to organize city federations so strongly 
that executive secretaries might be em- 
ployed. Federations to depend upon 
volunteer leadership were initiated at 
Fargo, Grand Forks, -Billings, Butte, 
Great Falls, Spokane and Tacoma. Du- 
luth and Superior are considering the 
feasibility of uniting to employ one man, 
to be known as “head of the lakes sec- 
retary.” 

The little newspapers which are be- 


GRADUATE NURSES OF GUAM 


AIS year seven native girls will receive from the United States Navy 
Medical Department diplomas as trained nurses. 
The increased staff of American surgeons 
and nurses to conduct these classes in addition to the hospital work, is 
already felt in Samoa [the Survey, August 1, 1914]. 
ates of a mission school. Their nurses’ course includes ordinary nursing, 
obstetrics, sanitation, personal hygiene and dietetics. 
they go into the country districts and return later to the hospital for re- 
view and supervision. 


Already there is a 


The girls are gradu- 


After graduation 


ing started by some of these city federa- 
tions attest their grappling with funda- 


mental local problems. The Federated 
Churches of Cleveland reports the com- 
pletion of a survey of 287 Protestant 
churches and missions in Greater Cleve- 
land, having a combined membership of 
105,207. ‘To keep pace with the growth 
of population 11,000 accessions are de- 
manded this year. A campaign includ- 
ing district visitation of the unchurched 
with the vigorous prosecution of both 
personal and social evangelism is now in 
progress. The Men’s Federation News 
of Louisville contains such evidence of 
aggressive civic action as a frontal at- 
tack on race track gambling, a report 
of an investigation of the segregated vice 
district during the week of the state fair, 
a list of the violations of the Sunday 
closing law, which escaped legal penalty, 
and an endorsement of the reelection of 
members of the board of education 
whose services to the school had been 
found highly valuable. 


BRITISH PENSIONS AND 
MEDICAL FEES 


HE British are facing a serious 

problem in the care of some 50,000 
disabled soldiers who apparently are be- 
ing discharged from military hospitals 
and sent home where there is no real 
provision for their care. Most of them 
are insured under the health insurance 
act and automatically come back to the 
care of their panel physician. But he is 
already overburdened with patients, 
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since he has had to take on part of the 
practice of physicians who have gone to 
the front; he is not a specialist and can- 
not give the sort of care that is. needed. 
Moreover, most of the specialists are in 
military hospitals; they are not'to be had 
by the men returned home, even if pay- 
ment of their fees were possible. 

A new Pensions Board has been in- 
stituted and finds itself faced with the 
task of perfecting a pension scheme 
which will provide adequately for these 
men for whom the whole nation feels 
the liveliest concern and sense of obli- 
gation. Here the medical profession be- 
comes involved becaise it foresees undue 
demands for inadequate pay and is in- 
clined to insist that for the period of the 
war the army hospitals, with their corps 
of specialists and their ample equipment, 
be forced to keep and care for these dis- 
abled soldiers till they are able to return 
to civil life. 


COUNCIL OR COMMISSION 
CONTROL OF HEALTH? 


HETHER the control of the cen- 

tralization of all municipal health 
activities in Minneapolis shall rest in the 
hands of the mayor or of the City Coun- 
cil has brought a sharp clash between 
the Legislative Committee of the coun- 
cil and a Citizens’ Committee which 
was appointed through the council sev- 
eral months ago to make a scientific 
study of the health system of ‘the city 
and to draw up a bill embodying the 
results of its study. 

The bill proposed by the Citizens’ 
Committee provides for the creation of 
a board of public welfare consisting of 
seven members, two of whom shall be 
the mayor and the president of the City 
Council ex-officio, and five others to be 
appointed by the mayor, one each year 
for a term of five years. This board, 
it was proposed, should have entire 
charge of the protection and preservation 
of health, the care and management of 
hospitals, relief of the poor, and the 
management of all penal and correc- 
tional institutions. Only the medical 
inspection and promotion of health as 
now carried on by the Board of Educa- 
tion in the public schools was to be ex- 
empt. 

At a hearing before the Legislative 
Committee of the council, marked by 
the acrid exchange of personalities and 
a generous heckling of speakers, the 
members of the council declared the re- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee “en- 
tirely unfit.” A substitute bill drawn 
by members of the council was unani- 
mously adopted. This substitute bill 
places all the health work of the city, 
with the exception of that being done 
in the schools, entirely under council 
control. Provision is also made for the 
appointment of a general superintendent 
of health by the council, together with 
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“such other officers and employes as it 
shall deem necessary,” the latter to be 
under civil service. 

When members of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and others, including Dr. H. W. 
Cook, chairman of the Health Commit- 
tee of the Central Council of Social 
Agencies, C. F. Keyes, a prominent at- 
torney, Mrs. W. J. Marcley of the 
Woman’s Club, remonstrated, stating 
that this substitute bill would perpetuate 
the medieval health system now in vogue 
with all its attendant political intrigue, 
a bitter debate ensued. 

This debate brought out that Minne- 
apolis has one of the least efficient health 
systems of any city in the country with 
a per capita expenditure for the Health 
Department of about thirteen cents. 
The department, which at the present 
time is under council control, does no 
educational work, there being no funds 
available for that purpose. Its nursing 
service is inadequate, the nurses of the 
tuberculosis division being so crowded 
with work that they give no bedside 
care; there are no nurses available for 
infant welfare or contagious disease 
service. 

The whole system itself was shown to 
be antediluvian, consisting of three dis- 
tinct departments, each responsible to 
independent boards. First, there is the 
Health Department with an under-paid 
commissioner, and an annual budget of 
less than $65,000, the whole department 
being under the control of the Health 
and Hospitals Committee of the City 
Council. Since, during 1916,, the coun- 
cil could not agree upon a commissioner, 
the city was without one, having only an 
acting officer. Second, the hospitals, 
workhouse and relief department are 
under the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, a board appointed by the mayor. 
Third, the health work done in the 
schools is under a third distinct head, 
the Board of Education. Thus, like all 
Gaul, the health work is divided into 
three parts. 

However, with the support of Mayor 
Van Derr who: by the way, is the first 
Socialist mayor that the city has had— 
and the backing of progressive citizens, 
it is hoped that the citizens’ bill can be 
passed through the legislature, a neces- 
sary procedure, since Minneapolis has no 
home-rule charter. 


SPENDING THE WINTER IN 
THE SOUTH 


HE Children’s National Tubercu- 

losis Society is still doing business, 
it appears, though not at the same old 
stand. Its agents are in North Caro- 
lina now, according to the latest bulletin 
of the State Board of Health. 

At the pressing invitation of the Bu- 
reau of Soliciting Schemes of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, the society 
withdrew its activities from that city 
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“children’s sanatorium’ cone iy 
ee Mexico which, a) 
after local investigation, had few if an 
children there. ‘The society folded i 
tents and stole away from Indianapolis); 
and also from Milwaukee, and fror 
the entire state of Illinois, as chamber)” 
of commerce, merchants’ associations, dis) 
trict attorneys and Curran committee) 
proved inquisitive about the society” | 
books (which were not always forthcom 
ing) rather than hospitable to its pleas) 
The Journal of the American Medi’ 
cal Association published some remark, 
about the National Children’s Tuber), 
culosis Society and its promoters which!) 
were really almost libelous, but theres 
was no threat of suit. rhe Wisconsin 
Anti-tuberculosis Association issued — 
warning about the scheme and was 
promptly threatened with suit. T 
National Association for the Study ang 


Prevention of Tuberculosis expressed its) )! 
opinion of the methods of the society}! 
and also was threatened with suit. The)" 
Survey had the same experience because )’} !! 


of a note in the issue for October 9, 


1915. But nothing has happened yet. i 


\ 
FROM PONCE DE_ LEON’S- 


TIMES TO OURS 
ROM the time that the quest for the 
fabulous Fountain of Youth was» 
definitely given up until a few years ago, | 
Florida did little for her children. The 
state shared, to be sure, in the general | 
American advance of four centuries | | 


shared, too, in the common oven folat 
lowing the civil war. And the first’ | 
years of mending tended chiefly to offer 
her children a place in industry rather” 
than a school seat—a chance to shuck— 
oysters, solder tin cans, strip tobacco or | 
caddy for the winter tourists. 
In five years there has been a great 
change, backed by a growing body of — 
public opinion led on by the Children’ sf 
Home Society of Florida and other pro- — 
gressive social agencies. It was just five | 
years ago that the first juvenile court | 
was established and the state’s policy — 
definitely turned from punishment to~ 
correction and prevention. Later fol- | 
lowed a child-labor law which Marcus | 
C, Fagg, state superintendent of the 7 
Children’s Home Society, ranks as the © 
best in the South. It had taken 1,400 | 
children out of trades, partly through — 
the efforts of J. C. Privett, state factory 
inspector, and put many of them in 
school four years before the federal law 
could reach them and shame the state. — 
And this in turn has been supplemented 
by. an education law which makes novel 
application of the local option principle 
by providing that any county which 
wishes it may adopt compulsory educa- 
tion—a half loaf, but generally held to 
be tending toward required schooling 


acksonville is spending a million and a 


\Jalf dollars on them—and teachers’ sal- 
/ ries are rising. 


| Supplementing the juvenile courts, the 
ld reform school, which was no more 


«| “han a prison, has been replaced by mod- 
orn industrial schools, one each for boys 
“ind girls. 
» nade legally possible for every commu- 


Medical inspection has been 


ity. The orphanages are following the 


ead of Mr. Fagg’s society in placing out 
their children young. 


Of other social measures, the noto- 


iy ished and a state prison farm has been 
established, wife desertion has been made 
7a felony, tuberculosis and visiting nurses 
| are employed by private societies and cit- 
ies, and twelve of them by the state, the 
physical condition and administration of 
jails and almshouses are being modern- 


ized, associated charities are ministering 
in the smaller cities in addition to those 
long established in larger centers, a state 
conference of charities has held four an- 
nual meetings, Y. M. C. A. buildings 
are springing up, the churches and col- 
leges have become interested in social 
service. 

For the session of the legislature 
which opens in April the program in- 
cludes further displacement of local 
lock-ups by district workhouses, where 
wife deserters and their like may be 
sent and employed, their wages, above 
actual cost of keep, to be paid to their 
families; an amendment authorizing ju- 
venile courts to deal with adults who 
contribute to the delinquency of chil- 
dren; an increase in the number of ju- 
venile probation officers; a school for 
feebleminded youth and an institution 
for adults, both black and white; a law 
forbidding the marriage of insane, feeble- 
minded and epileptic persons; an enlarge- 
ment of the girls’ and more trades for 
the boys’ industrial school. The Wid- 


ows’ Pension Commission will ask for 


more time before making its report. 
Altogether it is a picture of a state 
going ahead by leaps and bounds, which 
Mr. Fagg draws in a recent review. 
Many individuals and societies have 
shared in Florida’s social advance, but, 
says Mr. Fagg, chief credit is due the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


A STATE PROGRAM FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 


S a result of the recent conference 
of the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, a comprehensive plan 
for the care of feebleminded in the state 
is being developed, based on conclusions 


of studies presented at the conference. - 


These studies were summarized at the 
closing session by Dr. F. E. Williams, 
executive secretary, thus: 

That feeblemindedness represented an 
arrested mental development which 
showed itself in either quantitative or 
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qualitative brain differences; that the so- 
cial difficulties which arose incident to 
feeblemindedness were due to the fact 
that adult standards of conduct were re- 
quired of individuals who were not 
equipped with adult mental ability ; that, 
in general, the social potentiality of these 
individuals was either for good or for 
bad; that those who became a social 
menace became so because of social neg- 
lect. 

Further custodial care of all of the 
feebleminded was deemed neither prac- 
ticable nor necessary; many, early 
trained in either the special classes in the 
public schools or in special schools for 
the feebleminded, and later paroled, 
could, under proper and standardized 
supervision, live in the community with- 
out becoming a menace; and _ feeble- 
minded children, after a period of spe- 
cial training, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to live in the community under 
supervision. It was believed that on ex- 
hibiting a-social traits, such individuals 
should be removed from the community 
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and committed to an institution for per- 
manent custodial care. 

The conference considered that the 
commonwealth should have a commis- 
sioner on feeblemindedness whose duty 
it would be to standardize methods of 
examination, education, care and super- 
vision of the feebleminded. Also, that 
all cases of feeblemindedness coming to 
the attention of the public schools, the 
courts, penal institutions or persons be, 
by law, registered with the commission- 
er who would keep a complete mental, 
physical and social history of each case; 
that on parole or discharge from class, 
school or institution, all feebleminded 
come under the supervision of the com- 
missioner and his agents to remain in 
the community or to be removed there- 
from as might become indicated. 

Papers were presented by Dr. W. E. 
Fernald, Dr. E. E. Southard, Dr. R. M. 
Yerkes, F. B. Dyer, superintendent of 
public schools, Boston; Ada McFitts, 
supervisor of special classes, Boston pub- 
lic schools, and many others. 


“THE FIGHTING ISSUES” 


To THe Epiror: I renewed my subscrip- 
tion to the Survey last fall most reluctantly, 
because at about that time a few numbers 
appeared, so excellent and so confined to the 
legitimate field of the magazine that I 
hoped it had seen a light. This hope was 
disappointed. 

The heartless inhumanity of the Survey, 
earlier in the war; its clamor for swift 
peace that should leave Belgium and Serbia 
in a living death; its tiresome iteration of 
descriptions of the trip of the Ford pilgrims, 
who, in their silly self-conceit, and their 
ignorance of history and of the international 
situation made such a cruel spectacle at the 
cost of American repute for intelligence, 
honor and humanity, disgusted me from 
the beginning, as it must have disgusted most 
of your better-informed readers. 

It was as if a child had thrown its soft 
arm over the neck of a eitizen desperately 
struggling with a robber that had sand- 
bagged him by surprise, and was crying 
out: “Stop fighting the robber this instant! 
You will stop, won’t you, Mr. Robber?” 

The robber: “Yep. I’ll stop. I’ve got his 
watch and money.” 

Fortunately the citizen was so keen in the 
fight, fortunately the would-be restraining 
arm was so extremely feeble, that the high- 
wayman’s victim scarcely felt the attack of 
the robber’s pal; was rather vexed by it than 
really impeded. 

We had hoped, many of your readers, 
that this was a passing obsession; that the 
essential cruelty and falseness of your posi- 
tion would presently dawn upon you; pos- 
sibly that it had already dawned. 

Now comes a six-page explanation of the 
mental processes of the editor during the 
world crisis. These processes in themselves 
are not of the slightest consequence; they 
are not worth six pages or six lines; but it 
is of consequence to know whether a hitherto 


useful publication supposed to be devoted to 
humane purposes is going on from inhu- 
manity in the German cause to actual trea- 
son in aid of an enemy now engaged in and 
proclaiming open warfare upon the United 
States. 

I, for one, find my curiosity satisfied. 
Please cancel my subscription. 


JoHN L. HEATON. 


[Editorial rooms, the World.] 
New York. 


PACIFISM 


To THE Epiror: We, the undersigned, en- 
gaged in various forms of social work and 
allied activities in Baltimore, and readers 
of the Survey, have been surprised at the 
chill spirit of “pacifism,” so called, which of 
late seems to have pervaded every nook and 
corner of your publication. We dislike to 
use this word “pacifism” to describe what 
we have in mind, for we are all essentially 
pacifists in the true sense of the word, dif- 
fering only in opinion as to the means neces- 
sary to achieve the end in view. 


Whatever feelings we may have as indi- 
viduals in respect to your personal view- 
point in this time of national crisis is be- 
side the question here. We do feel, however, 
that it is closely akin to fact, if not fact 
itself, that the present editorial policy and 
news tone of the SURVEY in respect to events 
of national importance, create abroad gener- 
ally the impression that the larger portion 
of social workers of the country are adyo- 
cates of, or at least are in sympathy with, 
the doctrine of non-resistance, as the proper 
national policy to follow in our present for- 
eign difficulties. 


We desire, therefore, to go on record pub- 
licly, as social workers who do not agree 
with and who will not sustain such a policy 
and to express our desire to support, to the 
limit of mental and physical endurance, the 
means deemed necessary by our President to 
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uphold the common-sense laws of humanity 
and the country’s honor. 


(Signed) Roperr C. PoweLt, GeorcE L. 
Jones, Witi1am H. Davenport, W. PERRY 
BRADLEY, I'HEO JACOBS, PETER M. SIEWIER- 
SKI, CHARLOTTE BELLE MANN, GEORGE E. 
BARNETT, J. W. Macruper, Emmet W. 
Wuire, ALDA L. ARMSTRONG, Roscoe C. Ep- 
LUND, WILLIAM Burpick, H. Wirt STEELE, 
Horace E. Fiack, Witi1am E. Straus, 
B. M. BeRNHEIM, M. D., ArTHuR E. Hun- 
GERFORD, LEsTER W. FEEZER. 


Baltimore. 


[The sole article along non-resistance lines 
we have published recently was a sermon in 
the same issue which carried Lloyd George’s 
Lincoln Day address to America, upholding 
war for democracy’s sake. Surely socially- 
minded ministers who believe in applying in 
an hour of stress what to them are the social 
tenets of Christianity should be given a hear- 
ing in the SurvEy—especially when the gen- 
eral run of periodicals practically bar them 
out. 

I stated my own positions in the issue of 
February 17, and have no inclination to en- 
gross the space of the magazine. ‘That every 
social worker should think these issues 
through for himself, was the distinct chal- 
lenge of my statement which at the outset 
brought out the fact—a fact of which many 
a nook and corner and central page of the 
Survey has borne evidence—that there are 
deep cleavages of opinion among _ social 
workers, just as there are among churchmen 
and lawyers and physicians. It is but nat- 
ural that the more ardent, either for or 
against war, should be most vocal. And it 
is healthy that those slower to express them- 
selves, for or against, are now so expressing 
themselves, and basing their positions on so- 
cial grounds. 

Incidentally, in welcoming this statement, 
I can only ask these Baltimore friends and 
subscribers to judge the Survey not by what 
somebody says of it—on the basis, perhaps, 
of reading a single contribution—but on what 
they actually find there. 

Before the policy had been broached in 
any other journal, Professor Hayes in the 
Survey for February 10, and the editor of 
the Survey in the -issue for February 17, 
advocated the principle of armed neutrality. 
This principle underlies what the President 
on February 26 asked Congress for authority 
to carry into effect, what, in spite of the 
Senate filibuster, he carried into effect. To 
advocate it was not to advocate non-resist- 
ance, and to urge it in advance was the re- 
verse of going back on the President. I 
should like to join these Baltimore social 
workers in a pledge to “support him to the 


limit of mental and physical endurance,” for _ 


that can only mean thinking as well as act- 
ing.—PauL U. Kettoce.] 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


To rue Eprror: I am a man thirty-four 
years old, intensely desirous of serving in 
war if I know that this country is also 
serving by war, if the attitude is to be intel- 
ligent zeal for justice, not expediency or 
being forced into war, 

I know that the Great War was brought 
about by government and not by democracy. 
I know that war is usually stupid and yet 
a result of machinations of the few—but not 
always. I know that peace is not an end in 
itself, but a condition rising from under- 
standing and spiritual efficiency. I know 
that killing and maiming of bodies is not 
so bad as killing of souls by fatness and 
cant and indifference. And I am sure that 
lack of informed stirred quality with mate- 
rial welfare for the upper half is the basic 
cause of our neutrality more than noble 
ideals or feeling. The inherent hypocrisy 
of civilization, naive or clever, is the root. 
Our real ideal is the survival of the fittest, 
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meaning the cleverest, strongest, most’ expe- 
dient. 

I have felt keenly the social program of 
the President; and I have as keenly felt the 
insidious attitude of that continuing com- 
promise which is the foundation of our 
essential faith. I have seen the delay in 
even eventually standing out bravely for 
Belgium and France and Serbia (as years 
ago we should have stood for Armenia), 
though the nation had scoffed; we have been 
true to type in failing to rectify that delay. 
Instead, the “last straw,” a question of 
rights in trade routes and freedom of the 
seas, is all that brings us diffidently into the 
first step to war. Not afhrmative defense 
that is positive advancing of those ideals we 
mouth so easily, but negative defense, the 
absolute necessity alone makes us think of 
war. Even then we wait for the event to 
push us in—never a decisive gesture that 
would prove our fitness of spirit. We shall 
not allow Germany, it appears, to stop our 
ships from crossing the ocean, and mean- 
while evade anything more than the threat 
by refusing to try the issue our mere words 
brought upon us. At bottom there is still 
the matter of blockade, and rather technical, 
too, when the average fair mind endeavors 
to see the difference between England and 
Germany, since both warned us off, and we 
have in both cases so far “behaved our- 
selves” as the phrase goes. What England 
would have done is another matter. But 
the blockade by England we did obey, anc 
talked of benevolent neutrality—another eva- 
sion of risk and service for the sake of that 
peace we will have. 

I have no doubt as to which side is the 
more impelling to my sense of right and 
justice. Germany must be stopped, and this 
in full consideration of England’s imperial- 
ism and complacent cant. I suspect the 
duality of Belgium’s need and England’s 
need—of trade routes and Asiatic opportu- 
nity. Hypocrisy and good taste, religion 
and permitted poverty, power and culture, 
these and the other old paradoxes of life 
are the troubles—and yet we strive so hard 
for dramatic solutions like leagues to enforce 
peace. We expect to change the motives 
evidently, since only such change. could stop 
wars—wars are made by rulers, not by peo- 
ples. We want “results.” We are indeed 
efficient, since a new word must be coined 
to express the thought of spiritual efficiency. 

Now, in this crisis, I am sure that unless 
I am informed by my government in non- 
diplomatic language just what we are in- 
tending to do in case of war with Germany, 
just what our attitude and purposes are, I 
have no intention of helping, save only in 
case of urgent necessity of real defense 
against an enemy. We may do some good, 
of course, in our safe helping of England, 
but I see no chance of essential service, 
aside from actual defense against an aggres- 
sor, if we are to take the attitude that has 
been followed by the President all through 
our international relations since his inaugu- 
ration. We have stood. utterly for that 
calmness and expediency which are cloaked 
in noble words and a basic ideal of safety 
and quiet, applauded by lovers of tranquil- 
lity, specious Christlikeness, and pacifists 
deluded or serene. One can excuse only one 
attitude if the ideals of Mr. Wilson, espoused 
so calmly and divorced so innocently, are 
followed—and that attitude is intelligent 
ardor, stirred emotion. It is hypocrisy we 
must fear, naive or knowing, hypocrisy in 
garments of safety called peace, evasion 
éalled calmness. 

What have we understood by “life more 
abundant,” and “thy neighbor as thyself”? 
I say a leader is not a man who follows 
but who leads, who expresses the great hopes 
and needs of the deeper heart beneath the 
fears and meannesses, the gropings of the 
people. He must be weighed, not tolerantly, 
but justly. The President has but expressed 
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the indifferent and safety-first attitude ¢- 
perhaps most of us. His social prograj 
simply can not deceive us as to the essenc| 
of his quality, if we are not stupid. H 

has lacked the heart of the matter, | 
quality which in spite of generations of car 

and under-creed interpretation was in Chris | 
and all real leaders—stir and brave defiane) 
and intelligent sincerity. A president is no| 
to be judged leniently, but justly—and firs || 
of all if he shall lead well he must be 

brave and sincere, surely not to be praisec | 
if his calmness is inertness of spirit rathe 
than controlled fire. This is not time fe 
excuses, when a leader fails to strike out 
path, acting on the motives which alone can | 
make us respond and do good -works. He H 
seems to follow great ideals, and he says 80.» | 
It is the same old story—negations and eva-~ 
sions gloriously appareled in noble senti= | 
ments, indecisiveness and fear masking as | 
patience and plan. 


Yet always the event decides, not the | 
Our patriots are as stupid as our inert ones, 
for they condemn Mr. Aya and offer the 


wasted millions. 
the vacuum is our scion t poverty, our 
stupidity that fights at old calls of honor 
unanalyzed, our calmness and evasiveness | 
that calls neutrality and failure to respond © 
to visions something fine and considerate of 
humanity. Yet the vision is before our eyes. 
We will not see that stirred love (not meek ~ 
and patient) and service mean happiness, |) 
that personality is wasted for safety and 
comfort, and that. egoism revels in self- | 
righteousness and coercions of others. 


And so when I think of phrases like © 
“watchful waiting,” “too proud to fight,” © 


of Mr. Wilson’s to the Senate, ‘ ‘we purpose 
nothing more than the reasonable defense 
of the undoubted rights of our people,” 
wonder just what we may be going to war 
for. I resent injustice: to us as to others, — 
but what of these careful unringing words, — 
words consistently the same since Mr. Wil- — 
son’s elevation to captaincy. I remember no 
strong, great-hearted words, unselfish and 
stirred, to Germany or anyone else, in any 
defense but our own, save in safe and legally 
justifiable measures. I remember only cau- 
tious desire to stay at peace with the State- 
godly German government, intent on mere 
peace, not good will or justice. I remember 
no spiritualized anger against an immorality 
that would crush all in its way, calling itself 
idealism as surely as Mr. Wilson calls hic 
method moral. I remember that now if we 
go to war, the President has said “we wish _ 
to serve no selfish ends.’ We shall sery> — 
little else it appears to me. I cannot find ~ 
where the Christian devotion and love come 
into all this. / I do not find myself a-quive 
with anything but resentment that when this 
last straw was laid on our backs (we, the 
camels) we could not have atoned for ou~ 
remissness toward Belgium and France a 

all the others we have left to themselves 
while we fought for peace. But no, we shall 
only go to war if we are forced into it— 
never to serve as readily as to defend our 
rights. 


So I want to fight for real matters only, 
and I want to know what I shall fight for. 
I want to have .a direct expression from 
our government as to the attitude behind 
possible war. I could help if we go to war 
to help the abused, to advance something, 
or to defend real rights, but I will not fight 
for a fearful, safety-first, unstirred’ govern- 
ment unless the country is invaded. That 
is my idea of waste—to follow leaders un- 
stirred, evasive, full of social sympathy 
without will to make or do. I will not be 
wasted if I can help it. And I do want to 
help. L. J. Eppy. 


Honesdale, Pa. 
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JOTTINGS 


AMERICA’S Relation to the World Conflict 
and the Coming Peace will be the subject of 


the twenty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Philadelphia, April 20-21. 


HAVING as its purpose the providing of a 
icommon meeting place for social workers of 
levery stripe and the arousing of the entire 
icity to a sense of social responsibility, the 


Sociological Club of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been formed with Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim 
as president. 


+ TRAINING for teachers of Children’s Gar- 


dens, hitherto carried on in New York city 
by the International Children’s School Farm 
League, has been taken over by the New 
York Botanical Gardens, which offers courses 
beginning May 7 and July 5. 


A PRACTICAL course in scouting and 
recreational leadership, to be given in co- 
operation with the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America, is an- 
nounced by the Community Service and Re- 
search Department of the Division of Public 
Affairs of New York University. 


EVERY type of religious and civic activity 
in Sacramento was represented among the 
400 guests present at the dinner given to 
Governor Johnson, his successor, Lieutenant- 
Governor Stephens and the members of the 
California legislature by California State 
Church Federation and the local federation. 
With Governor Johnson and Raymond 
Robins, of Chicago, as the principal speakers, 
the evening took a strong social turn. 


INSISTENT requests to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Washington, D. C., that all “alien” 
teachers be dismissed from the public schools 
have been firmly denied and the board for- 
wards to those making them copies of the 
“oath of allegiance” that all teachers must 
take: “I, ————,, having been duly ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia a teacher in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, do sol- 
emnly swear that I will support the consti- 
tution of the United States and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the aforesaid office.” 


IT IS planned to organize a_ national 
women’s employment managers’ conference 
in Philadelphia the week of April 2-5, when 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the National Conference of Employ- 
ment Managers will meet in the first joint 
session these two bodies have ever held. 
Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Voca- 
tional Bureau of Boston, is president of both 
associations. One of the features of the pro- 
gram will be a discussion of the findings of 
a vocational guidance survey just made in 
Philadelphia. 


SOCIAL workers from forty-five Detroit so- 
cial agencies using the Confidential Exchange 
and Registration Bureau have organized a 
joint committee to promote closer cooperation 
and to standardize their: case work. The 
committee grew out of a study of “trouble 
cases,” which had been registered by five or 


more different organizations. The or- 
ganizer was Thomas E. Dolan, superin- 
tendent of the Poor Commission. Frances 


Knight, of the Children’s Aid Society, is 
chairman, and Leon W. Frost, of the Juve- 
nile Court, secretary. 


WOMAN’S position in reconstructed Ger- 
many after the war is perhaps hinted at in 
a news item in the United States Commerce 
Reports. ‘The Woman’s Cooperative Dwel- 
ling Association of Frankfort-on-Main has 
drawn plans for apartment buildings in at- 
tractive residential districts for unmarried 
women engaged in business or professions. 
Capital is to be subscribed by the members 
of the organization, which is a registered co- 
operative society. Shares of 200 marks 
($47.60) each are to be sold on weekly instal- 
ments of three marks ($.71). Each building 
will contain sixteen apartments, of one and 
two rooms with bath and kitchen or kitch- 
enette at rentals of from $143 to $190 a year. 


HOW the “child world” of the Gary, Ind., 
public schools replaces the traditional routine 
of the public school system is vividly shown 
in a series of motion pictures that were 
displayed for the first time in New York 
city last month. The pictures are in four 
reels and were made at the expense of the 
Gary schools, the children themselves helping 
in the production. -The pictures were pre- 
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and imagination. Price $3.00, postpaid. 


FEWER and BETTER 
BABIES 


Or, The Limitation of Offspring. 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


With an Introduction by A. Jacobi, 
M.D., LL.D. The pioneer American 
book or Birth Control, with all the 
arguments for and against contracep- 
tion. Dr. Robinson stresses the social 
aspects. An important book for 
sociologists and social workers. Ninth 
edition. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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Indigestion, constipation and the ills they lead to are 
so wholly wnnecessary—and cause so much needless suf- 
fering—that Dr. Kellogg, Chief Medical Director of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, has written a book, ‘‘Colon 
Hygiene,’’ in which he tells you how such ills may be 
avoided. During his more than forty years’ experience 
at the Sanitarium, Dr. Kellogg has prescribed for thou- 
sands of cases of indigestion, constipation, and the 
more serious ills to which they lead. Therefore, what 
he tells you in his book is the result of experience, 
He deals with facts—not theory. Dr. Kellogg recom- 
mends only natural methods—diet, exercise, rest and 
sleep. No drugs. Instructions given in ‘‘Colon Hygiene’ 
are so full, complete and plainly stated that you can 
easily follow them right in your own home. No tire- 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL SOCIOLOGY 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS 


By GRETE MEISEL-HESS 
Authorized Translation from the German 


A sociologic and psychologic study: a criticism and an affirmation. 
It expresses the newest and best thought in Sexology, interpreted in 
terms of social need and social action. 


The book opens with a critique of marriage in its present form, and proceeds 
to discuss the increase of celibacy, the social factors in our sexual misery, trial 
marriages, sexual need and the woman’s movement,—in fact, all the forces that 
make for the movement for sexual emancipation. 


Our catalogue of authoritative literature on sexual 
problems is yours for the asking. Send for it to-day. 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE CO. 


12 Mt. Morris Park, W., New York City 


Unnecessary Indigestion 
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sented by the Gary School League, affiliated 
with the Public Education Association of 
New York city, and requests for their use 
have been received from a number of states. 
William Wirt, superintendent of the Gary 
schools, is now spending part of his time in 
New York city adapting his plans to schools 
there. 


PETITIONS showing the effect of the high 
cost of living upon family budgets were pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the Boston 
School Committee. Janitors, declaring that 
they could not now live without distress upon 
their salaries, asked for an increase in pay 
of from 15 to 25 per cent. The Boston School. 
Physicians’ Association asked for an increase 
in the salary of school physicians, now $504 
a year, to $1,200, and those who assist in the 
employment certificate office, who now get 
$900, to the same sum. The Boston Public 
School Nurses’ Association asked that the 
minimum salary of school nurses be increased 
$96 a year, to $804, and then raised 
$96 a year until $1,176, the maximum salary 
of an elementary teacher, is reached. Women 


Instinct with delicacy, sympathy 


NEVER-TOLD 
TALES 


Tragedies of Sexual Ignorance. 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


Jack London said of this book: “TI 
wish every person, man and woman, 
young and old, could have a copy of 
“Never-Told Tales.’ ” A damning in- 
dictment of sexual ignorance, told in 
the form of vivid fiction based upon 
facts gleaned from the experiences of 
a sexologist. Twelfth edition. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. 
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some regime. No exhaustive system. Only what your 
own common sense promptly tells you is rational and 
natural. Over 400 pages. Many illustrations. Price 
$3. Write for the book today, You take no risk. 
For, after five days’ examination, if you are not en- 
tirely satisfled, you may return the book for prompt 
refund of your money. Is this fair? We let you judge 
the yalue of this book for your own needs. 


Use the Coupon 


Se a a 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2603 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
i I attach $3 for ‘‘Colon Hygiene,” which I will keep or 


return in flve days for refund. 
(Write your name and address plainly in the margin.) 
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TAE. SURVEY FORD MW A-RiG aa; 


Four Fellowships of $600 Each 


For college graduates—classes of 1917, 1916 and 1915 
Competitive Examination May 5 


One Fellowship of $800 


For college graduates with subsequent experience, out of 


college at least five years. 


those not over thirty years of age. 


Preference will be given to 


A report, form for 


which will be supplied on application, will be required. 


Applications should be filed 
before April 16 


Write for blanks and full in- 
formation to Dept. S 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


105 East 22d Street, New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the varieus 
headings ‘“‘Situations Wanted,” “Hel 


Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion, Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX. 
CHANGE: The Department for Social Workers of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations registers 
men and women for positions in social and civic 
work, the qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s course in 
a professional school training for social or civic 
work, or experience which has given at least 
equivalent preparation. Needs of organizations 
seeking workers are given careful and prompt at- 
tention. EMELYN. PECK, Manacer, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: 


A. woman of experience 


and executive ability as matron in a large 
Jewish institution. 


Address 2482 Survey. 


A 
Loose-Leaf 


BINDER 


for 
5 cents 


HOs. Uday 1NzZ. 


dit wsaania 


“8°307 


MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT NURSE 
WANTED. Fearless, executive; bedside, 
civic. “Mess” food, shack, dispensary, 
horse provided. $25 monthly. Advanced 
if capable. Steam-heated nurse need not 
apply. Address 2481 Survey. 


FOR RENT 


SUMMER BUNGALOW, 4 rooms and 
Furnished for camp life. Edge of 
Mountain side. Two hours to 
New York. Five minutes to station and 
village. Moderate rental. Dr. H. P. Mc- 
Henry, 332 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS 


A new book—AMONG THE IMMORTALS, What 
they are doing in the ‘‘Many Mansions.”’ How 
souls work out their salvation after death. 
Christ preached to the spirits in Prison—1l 
Peter 3-19. $1.50, postpaid. The Author, Box 
740, Tenafly, N. J. 


The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


will instantly make a 
book of any papers 
WITH TITLE ON ITS BACK 
ou can instantly remove any paper 
‘ therefrom or add any paper thereto. 
{ With it letter files are kept on shelves just 
‘ thesameas books, After the Binder Clip 
‘ isapplied, the arms may be reversed and 
snapped against the documents or papers, 
: and thus kept out of the way. 
Send 50 cents for dozen prepaid 
Money back if not suited 
AT ALL STATIONERS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
240 West 23d St., Dept 9, New York City 


Better Poise 
AND 


Self-Control 


You can’t do good work, if you are nervous 
and irritable—if little things annoy and you 
are indecisive and quick tempered. Poise is 
out of the question—self-control next to im- 
possible, Yet—most such conditions are due 
to habits which may easily be corrected. This 
is fully explained in Dr. Kellogg’s new book, 
““Neurasthenia.” For more than forty years, 
Dr. Kellogg has been Chief Medical Director 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Here he has 


controlled. He speaks from experience. 
practice—not theory. 
ercise, rest, sleep and careful attention to posture and working habits. 
Thus most obstinate cases of nervous exhaustion may be j.ceamecaenas 
relieved. Full and complete instructions which you ¥ 

can easily follow in your own home. Write for this ,““.G O O D 
book today. Find out what it can do for you, The 
price is only $2. And—if you are not entirely sat- v8 
isfied, after five days’ examination, you may 
return the book and we will promptly refund 
your money. Is this fair? We let you be £# Tattach $2 for Dr. Kel- 
the judge of what Dr. Kellogg’s book ee 
can do for you, rd 


Use the Coupon 


observed and prescribed for thousands of people whose condition has 
been the result of over-work, over-worry and inattention to the natural 
requirements of their bodies. Therefore, Dr, Kellogg knows what he is 
talking about when he tells you that nervousness and irritability are 
usually symptoms of internal conditions which may be corrected and 


His findings are those of 
In his book he tells you what to do—diet, ex- 


/ HEALTH 
OS Te eth 8 
# _ 2603 Main Street 
/ Battle Creek, Michigan 


loge’s ‘‘ Neurasthenia” 
which I will keep, if I do 
# not return it in five days, for 
refund, (Write your name and 
address plainly in the margin.) 
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that they be paid on an equality with me 
All these requests were taken under advyi 
ment. 


ABOLITION of, the city workhouse and t 
immediate establishment of a municipal far 
for petty offenders is recommended by 
St. Louis Municipal Commission on Misd 
meanants, which was appointed last sum 
under an ordinance secured through the | 
forts of social workers. St. Louis still ha) 
an old-fashioned workhouse with its ston 
quarry and guarded walls within the ci 
limits. The commission recommends the pu 
chase of a farm of 2,000 acres. As the)! 
present periods of commitment are too shor 
for effective treatment, it also recommend: | 
the indeterminate sentence, for which a bil!) 
has been drafted. The commission was) 
aided by investigations of court cases andti| 
commitments made by the Missouri Schooli!| 
of Social Economy, under the direction offi! 
George B. Mangold. =| 


THE rapid growth of educational research) 
during the past few years was signalized at * 
the second annual meeting of the National 
Association of Directors of Educational Re- 
search, by the appointment of a committee) 
to prepare a summary of such research up 
to the present time. ‘The association itself — 
came into existence, writes Walter S. Mon- || 
roe, director of the Bureau of Educational | 
Measurements and Standards at the Kansas 
State Normal School, to the Survey, “to pro- || 
mote the type of educational research which |) 
is beginning to be carried on in publie 
schools. A number of school systems have 
created the position of director of educational 
research, notably Boston, New York city, De-_ 
troit, Oakland, Cal., and Kansas City. | 
In addition, there have been established in a © | 
number of states organizations which direct 
and furnish a clearing house for similar 
work in smaller cities.” 4 


A FEW weeks ago State Commissioner of © 
Insurance Olson was murdered in Olympia, 
Wash., by a workman who had applied for | 
compensation and had been refused. The |. 
man was reported to be feebleminded. He 
committed the murder within a block and a 
half of the building in which the state — 
legislature was’ sitting, and immediately a~ 
bill was introduced providing for the reintro- 
duction of the death penalty for murder in | 
the first degree, with an option of the jury 
to make the penalty life imprisonment. 
Washington abolished the death penalty in 
1913. The upper house has already defeated 
a measure to bring the question before the 
people on a referendum, and Governor Lis- 
ter is thought to be opposed to the legislation. 
The National Society on Prisons and Prison 
Labor reports) that the Central Labor Council, 
women’s clubs and educators throughout the 
state are opposed to it. No proof is said to 
have been offered in the upper house that 
the abolition of the death penalty results in 
an increase of crime. 


WHAT is said to be the first war hospital 
in France to be officially conducted by the 
American Red Cross will be opened in an- 
other month with Dr. Joseph A. Blake, an 
American surgeon, in charge. This is the 
hospital built and conducted by Dr. Eugene 
Doyen, the famous French surgeon who died 
two months ago, now being re-equipped as 
a war hospital. While the American Ambu- 
lance at Neuilly is an American undertaking, 
it is organized selely under American doc- 
tors who practiced in Paris before the war. 
The invitation to Dr. Blake to become head 
of the new hospital was issued by the French 
government and is said to be the greatest 
honor that could be conferred upon an 
American surgeon. Dr. Blake’s work at the 
British hospital in Ris-Orangis has won the 
admiration of French surgeons. The new 
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| . 
aame of the hospital will be the American 
~ 2ed Cross Hospital of Paris, and it will 
ake only the most badly wounded cases. 
_ The Robert Walton Goelet Research Labora- 
' tories have been incorporated as part of 
the hospital, with Dr. Kenneth Taylor, the 
_ American bacteriologist, in charge. 


(IT ISN’T often that the chairman of a 
jo legislative finance committee calls economy a 
| “mistaken policy,” yet that is what Henry M. 
Sage, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in the New York legislature, did 
recently in addressing the City Club in New 
- York city. Senator Sage declared that the 
public and legislature must be more willing 
‘to spend money. In New York he said that 
ny the state institutions especially had been 
' handicapped during the past ten years by 
severe and ill-advised cuts of sums urgently 
/ needed for new construction of hospitals, 
_ charitable institutions and prisons. “The talk 
- of decreasing the budget is either ignorant 
or dishonest,” he said, and added that a 
- “budget of a hundred million dollars looms 
/) in the near future,” as compared with the 

budget of seventy or eighty millions this year. 


PERSONAL AND 


PROFESSIONAL 


JOSEPH LEE has been elected chairman of 
the Boston School Committee to succeed 
David D. Scannell. 


WILLIAM B. BUCK has returned to the 
charities service of New York city as direc- 
tor of Sea View Hospital and City Farm 
Colony at West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


ARTHUR D. DEAN, chief of the division of 
vocational schools of the New York State 
Education Department, has been appointed 
professor of education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York city. Mr. 
Dean’s new work begins during the sum- 
mer session. 


JOHN YATES, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Harrisburg, will succeed J. By- 
ron Deacon as secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburgh. Before going to 
Harrisburg he was for a time with the 
Pittsburgh society following his graduation 
from Princeton and a divinity course. 


JEROME D. GREENE, whose retirement as 
secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
announced some time ago, has become asso- 
ciated with the New York office of the bank- 
ing firm of Lee, Higginson and Company. 
Mr. Greene remains a trustee of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research and the 
General Education Board, and a director of 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 


MAY ALLINSON, formerly head of the re- 
search department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, has 
become assistant secretary of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation. She will devote her time principally 
to the industrial work of women and girls 
and the educational problems arising from it. 


HEINRICH HERKNER, one of the most 
progressive of German economists, whose 
work on The Labor Problem has been printed 
in six editions, and perhaps the most elo- 
quent social reformer in the Reichstag, has 
‘been called to the chair of political economy, 
finance and economic history at the Univer- 


sity of Munich, vacated by the emeritation 
of Prof. Lujo Brentano. 


DR. H. L. ROCK WOOD, superintendent of 
the tuberculosis sanitarium conducted , at 
Warrensville, Ohio, by the Cleveland Divi- 
sion of Health, has been appointed chief of 
the Bureau of Tuberculosis, succeeding Dr. 
R. H. Bishop, Jr., now commissioner of 
health. Dr. Carl Mulky, formerly Dr. Rock- 
wood’s assistant, has been appointed to the 
superintendency of the sanitarium. 


GEORGE W. GUTHRIE, ambassador to 
Japan, who died at his post on March 8, 
had been a leader in many civic reforms in 
Pittsburgh. An independent in local politics, 
he was the reform mayor of the city at the 
time of the Pittsburgh Survey in 1907-8 and 
he was one of three men in Pittsburgh who 
had the vision and courage to give the use 
of their names to the new enterprise—the 
first of the social surveys—which local public 
opinion in general attacked as an outside 
muckraking expedition. 


DR. J. T. GILMOUR, for twenty-one years 
warden of the Central Prison, Toronto, Can- 
ada, and latterly of the famous Guelph In- 
dustrial Prison Farm as well, and one of 
the best-known prison administrators on this 
continent, has recently been appointed in- 
spector of paroled prisoners for the province 
of Ontario. This office has been created to 
keep the Provincial Parole Board more close- 
ly in touch with paroled prisoners, who here- 
tofore have reported to the local police. He 
is succeeded at Guelph by Supt. C. F. Nee- 
lands, of the Burwash Prison Farm, North- 
ern Ontario. 


AFFILIATION of all Protestant denomina- 
tions in a common endeavor for the public 
welfare is the purpose behind the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Worth M. Tippy had 
resigned from the pastorate of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church, of New York 
city, to become associate secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, in charge of social service. Dr. 
Tippy’s program includes an effort for the 
short workday and one day of rest in seven; 
efforts to bring employer and employe to- 
gether; the seven-day-a-week use of the 
church plant for community purposes; 
cooperation of the churches in the social 
movements of communities; socialization of 
religious education; arousing the churches 
in behalf of a better social order. Dr. Tippy 
was for ten years pastor of Epworth Me- 
morial Methodist Church in Cleveland, 
which had the reputation of being one of 
the most highly socialized churches in 
Methodism. 


LEONARD G. ROBINSON, general man- 
ager of the Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society in New York city, has been 
appointed president of the federal land bank 
for the eastern district, established at Spring- 
field, Mass., under the farm loan act of 1916. 
This “district No. 1,” one of twelve, includes 
the six New England states, New York and 
New Jersey. Mr. Robinson has been the 
first to accomplish successfully the permanent 
settlement of Jewish farmers on American 
soil, the principle underlying his methods 
being cooperative self-help. For some years 
his counsel has been sought and valued on 
many difficult problems of rural economy in 
a much wider field. It will be applied 
henceforth to a problem of rural regenera- 
tion consisting largely of wisely directing 
and aiding the settlement of immigrant 
farmers as well as of getting up a progres- 
sive spirit among those long settled who have 
not followed the westward trend. Mr. Rob- 
inson’s place in the Jewish society has not 
yet been filled. Gabriel Davidson, assistant 
manager, will be in charge for the present. 
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FOOD 


FOR 
THE 


WORKER 


By FRANCES STERN 


and 
GERTRUDE T. SPITZ 


With a Foreword 
By Professor Lafayette B. Mendel 


Price, $1.00 net 


The authors have prepared 
menus for seven weeks with 
tested recipes giving food 
values and costs for the 
dishes included in the menus. 
The daily cost of food, at the 
prices of 1914, is twenty 
cents per day per person. In 
the supply sheet, prices up to 
July, 1916, have been given. 
All weights of the compon- 
ent food principles are -fig- 
ured and also the values in 
calories of each serving. The 
cost in cents is given for 
each serving. 

Whatever may be the vari- 
ation in prices this attempt 
to solve the problem of an 
adequate, varied diet on an 
inadequate wage is one that 
must be of great service not 
only to all social workers, 
but to any intelligent house- 
keeper of moderate means 
who wishes a proper foun- 
dation on which to build a 
family’s diet. 

Experience has fitted the 
authors for this work. As 
visiting housekeeper in Bos- 
ton for the Association for 
the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis and later for 
the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation Miss Stern learned 
home conditions, and as in- 
spector for the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Labor 
and Industry learned the 
economic causes for those 
conditions. Miss Spitz, as 
secretary to Dr. Edwin A.. 
Locke, assisted in the prep- 
aration of his well-known 
book “Food Values.” 


Ready in April 
WHITCOMB & BARROWS 


Publishers 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
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THE selection of Frank E. Spaulding, of 
Minneapolis, to be superintendent of public 
schools of Cleveland is being widely attrib- 
uted to the liberalizing influence of the 
recent school survey of that city conducted 
by the Cleveland Foundation. Mr. Spaulding 
has been given a four-year contract at an 
annual salary of $12,000, the largest salary 
paid to a school superintendent in the United 
States. One of the most significant features 
of the affair is the resolution passed by the 
Cleveland Board of Education before they 


chose the new superintendent, defining the’ 


relation that they would try to cultivate with 
that official. The resolution is: “Resolved, 
That it is the sense of this meeting that 
educational policies should not be imposed 
upon the new superintendent by the Board 
of Education, but that he should be looked to 
to inaugurate such educational policies by 
and with the approval of the board as he 
deems advisable; and to maintain them with- 
out interference by the board, unless and 
until the lack of wisdom of any such policy 
be shown -by experience: subject always, 
however, to financial exigencies which face 
the board.” 


CAL EN DAR. OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the wext calendar should reach THE 
Survey before Apri} 12. 


APRIE CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES any Corruction, Connecticut State Con- 

ference of. Meriden, April 29-May 1. Sec’y 
_ John D. Strain, Meriden, Ct. ‘ 
CwariTIeES AND Correction, New Jersey Confer- 


ence of. Montclair, N. J., April 29-May 1. 
Sec’y, Ernest BD, Easton, 45 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. 


fon 
2 


CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE. Under auspices of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Washington, D. C., April 
24-May 1. Sec’y, Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan 

_and Trust bldg. Washington, D. C. 

Community CeEntprs, National Conference on. 
Chicago, Ill., April 18-22. Sec’y, John Collier, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Nursinc Epucarion, National League of. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 22-May 2. Sec’y, Isabel M. 
Stewart, Teachers’ College, New York city. 

Puysrcat Epucarion Association, American. 
Pittsburgh, April 5-7, Sec’y, Dr. J. H. Mce- 
Curdy, 93 Westford avenue, Springbeld: Mass. 

PoriticaL AND SociaL Science, American Academy 
of. Philadelphia, April 20-21. Sec’y, J. P. Lich- 
tenberger, Philadelphia. 

Pusric HeattH Association, Virginia. 
burg, Va., April 16-18. 
Foster, Roanoke, Va. 

Pusric Heatran Nursinc, National Organization 
for. Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-May 2. Exec.- 
sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York city. 

Soctat AceEncies, California State Conference of. 
Oakland, Cal., April 23-27. Sec’y, Stuart A. 
Queen, 411 Calf bldg., San Francisco, 

CouncIL oF THE WoMEN’s CLuss, General Federa- 


Lynch- 
Sec’y, Dr. W. Brownley 


tion of. New Orleans, La., April 10-12. Sec’y, 
Elizabeth H. Everett, Highland Park, Iil. 
LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION, International. Boston, 


Mass., May 7-}?. 
field, Mass. 

PoLIcEWoMEN, International Association of. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 6-13. Sec’y, Mrs. G. Sharrot, 
40 Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sec’y, May Murray, Spring- 


NATIONAL 


Boys’ Worx Conrerence. Buffalo, N. Y., May 
22-24. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 Madison avenue, 

_ New York city. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIoN, National Conference 
of. Pittsburgh, Pa, June 6-13. Sec’y, W. T 
Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

CHILpREN’s Home Socrety, National, Pittsburgh, 
June 4-6. Sec’y, Wilfred S. Reynolds, 209 
South State street, Chicago. 

Civit Service Commissions, National Assembly 
of. Boston, Mass., June, 1917. Sec’y, John T. 
Doyle, 1724 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fire Protection Association, National. Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 8-10. Sec’y, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 
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Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 
Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 

York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 
for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 
insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 
feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 
hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. : 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 


upon ___ request. 


sustaining, $10. 4 Te 
Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. 


Pres., Abram W. 
D. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


UBLIC HEALTH-—American Public Health 

Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 

cago; Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Object “To protect and promote public and _per- 
sonal health.’’ Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health:.$3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 126 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading « 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking informatio 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphle 


Members are kept closely in touch with th 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Board of Directors) 

Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Presiden 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Davenpor 
Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. © 
bureau for the encouragement of interest i 
eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, estab 
lished and maintained for the Race Bettermen 
Foundation in co-operation with the Eugenie 
Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry Board 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—Nationa 

Committee for. Objects: To furnish inform 

tion for Associations, Commissions and 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, lam 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sample 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membership, 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Com 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; Gor- 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winifred 
Hathavey, Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St 
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EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demarid for 
concise information concerning the condition 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extended 

bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 1 

In addition to information in Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on the 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. , 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA.— 
Trains Negro and Indian youth, ‘Great edu- 
cational experiment station.” Neither a State 
nor a Government school. Supported by vols 
contributions. H. B. Frissell, Principal; F. 
Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. Scoville, Secretary 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton aims 
and methods. Southern Workman, illustrated 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. : 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 

VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. Proposes to make 
10,000,000 Americans physically free from peon- © 
age, mentally free from ignorance, politically 
free from disfranchisement, and socially free from 
insult, Membership 8,600, with 70 branches. - Of- 
ficial organ, The Crisis, 38,000 monthly. Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; Treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; Director of Publications and Research, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois; Sec’y, Roy Nash. 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY—A 


and his contribution to civilization that he may 
not become a_ negligible factor in the thought of 


Libraries 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. or as 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on book 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best new 
books. List of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago. 


Recreation 


ECREATION—Are you _ interested 
growth of the playground movement? 
you will want to know what cities and small’ 

communities throughout the country are doing to 
provide wholesome recreation. The Year Book 
telling how people “played’’ during 1916 in over 
400 communities may be secured for 50c at the 
office of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York: 
rity. ; 


Children 


_——— 
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“NHILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
‘3 mittee, 105 East 22nd St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. Where 
ses your state stand? How can you help? List 
Beantcts and reports, free. Membership fee 
minal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—Ameri- 
can Assoc. for Study and Prevention of 
4 Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
“sore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Litera- 
re on request. Traveling Exhibit. 

Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
“Are; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
elfare consultations. 


DUCATIONAL HEALTH POSTERS COVER- 
ING CARE OF BABIES AND CHILDREN— 
Second edition of Parcel Post Exhibit. Photo- 
ravure reproductions in color with simple, easily 
"nderstood legends, attractively illustrated from 
riginal paintings; 25 posters (18’’ x 28’’) in set. 
: urther information regarding these and other 

xhibits on request. Illustrated booklets on Baby 
nd Child Care. Lantern slides. National Child 
elfare Exhibit Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
ew York City. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: 
To have the kindergarten established in 
very public school. Four million children in_the 
nited States are now without this training. Fur- 
ishes Bulletins, Exhibits, Lecturers, Advice and 
nformation. Works for adequate legislation and 
“Yor a wider interest in this method of increasing 
Jntelligence and reducing crime. Supported by 
oluntary contributions. 


Women 


YY OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consum- 
ers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Belleys Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch 
leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent on request. 
Minimum membership fee $2.00, includes current 
pamphlets. Minimum wages boards, protection of 
women workers, sweat-shops, etc. 


OREING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self-gov- 
ernment in the work shop through organi- 
zation and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. “Life and Labor,” 
working women’s monthly magazine, 5c. a copy. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres.; Mrs. Amy Walker 
Field, Editor, 166 West Washington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. Recreation and instruction in self-governing 

and self-supporting groups for girls over working 

age. Monthly magazine, “The Club Worker,” 
Twenty-five cents, 1 year. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 

—American Home Economics Association, 

for Home, Institution, and School. Publishes 
Journal of Home Economics: 12 issues a year, 
$2.00. Next meeting: University of Minnesota, 
August 22-28, 1917. Address 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Organized Charity 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION—National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Frederic Almy, 

Buffalo, N. Y., President; W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. , Bulletins and misc. publications. 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-fourth annual 
meeting, Pittsburg, June 6-13, 1917. Membership, 
$3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND _ CO-ORDI- 

NATED SOCIAL WORK—American Associ- 

ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Mrs. W. Lothrop, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. To promote the exten- 
sion and development of Associated Charities and 
to further the proper co-ordinations and _align- 
ments in the social work of communities, including 
the making of community plans. 


‘Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and 

nation, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
Robert A. Woods, Sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bostn 
Mass. 


Work With Boys 


OYS CLUB FEDERATION—National Head- 
B quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, Boys’ Depts. 
of Recreation Centers, Settlements and Community 
Houses. A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed matter 
distributed; workers furnished; assistance given in 
organizing. Wm. E, Hall, President; C. J. Atkin- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal 
League, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, tax- 
ation, police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, ac- 


counting, efficiency, civic education, franchises, 
school extension. Publishes National Municipal 
Review. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 

ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organization, 

383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Woodrow Wil- 

son, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 

clearing house for information on these subjects. 

Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s Loose-Leaf D+ 
gest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec. Sec’y. 

a strong special library on the alcoho] question, 
including hygienic, industrial, economic, and socio- 
logical relations. Publishes results of reliable re- 
searches in the Scientific Temperance Journal and 
other literature. Has models, posters, and lantern 
slides for exhibits. Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—Adop- 

tion of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, prom- 

ises new era in civic development—Head- 
quarters for information, American P. R. League. 
Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec.-Treas., C. 
G. Hoag, 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Proportional Representation Review (quarterly), 
40c a year. A subscription of $1 gives member- 
ship in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed. 


b 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its Com- 

mission on the Church and Social Service. “A 
Year Book of the Church and Social Service.” 
(Paper, 30c.; Cloth, 50c.), gives full information 
regarding social movements in all the churches, 
For literature and service address the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The 
Commission on Social Service of the 
estant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information, address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association through its De- 
partment of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. ‘ 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian and 
its services are free irrespective of race, creed, 
class or sex. 
For literature, address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Sec’y, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Immigration 


Dept., 
League, Sun Bldg., N. Y 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of. Jewish Women 
(National), Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
headquarters at 242 E. Broadway, New York 

City—Miss Helen Winkler, chairman—gives friend- 
ly aid to immigrant girls; meets, visits, advises, 
guides; has international system of safeguarding. 
Invites membership. 
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USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—Department 

of Recreation announces a cloth-bound hand- 

: book “Community Center Activities” giving 

information about 183 activities suitable for schoo 

and recreation centers, settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s 

and church houses. 127 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


[Continued from page 7234] 


FLORENCE CriTTENTON CONFERENCE, National. 
Cleveland, O., June 3-5. Sec’y, Mrs. Emma L. 
Appet isan, 307 C street, N. W., Washington, 


Home Economics Association, American, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 22-29.  Sec’y, Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, 1326 East 58 street, Chicago. 

HyGiene AND Pustic Barus, American Associa- 
tion for Promoting. Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8-9. 
Sec’y, H. M. Dermitt, 608 Keenan bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

INTERCHURCH FEDERATIONS, The Purpose and Meth- 


ods of. Called by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 1-4. Sec’y, Rev. Roy B. Guild, 105 East 


22 street, New York city. 

Jewisu Socrat Workers, National Association of. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3-6. Sec’y, M. M. Gold- 
stein, 356 Second avenue, New York city. 

Lriprary Assocration, American. Louisville, Ky., 
June 21-27. Sec’y, George B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington street, Chicago. 

MepicaL Assocration, American. New York city, 
June 4-8. Sec’y, Dr. Frederick R. Green, 535 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

MepIcaL MiLtx Commissions, American Associa- 
tion of. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1-4. Sec’y, 
Dr. Otto F. Geier, Ortiz bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Mepricine, American Academy of. New York 
city, June 4-5. Sec’y, Dr. Thomas W. Grayson, 
1101 Westinghouse bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OFFICIALS oF CHARITY AND CorREcCTION, American 
Association of. Pittsburgh, June 6-13, Sec’y, 
James F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 

PortsH Socrat Workers, Amesican Committee of. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9-13. See’y, Thaddeus 
Sleszynski, 2026 Haddon avenue, Chicago. 

Progpation Association, National. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
eS 5-6. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, Albany, 


RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., November 20-23. Sec’y, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

REMEDIAL Loan AssocraTIons, National Federa- 
tion of. Cincinnati, O., May 10-12.  Sec’y, 
George E. Upson, 107 Paul bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

Scoot Hyciene Association, American. Albany, 
N. Y., June 7-9. Sec’y, Dr. Wm. A. Howe, 
State Education bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 2-5. Sec’y, Robert A. Woods, South 
End House, Boston. 

SociETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHaAritTy, American 
Association of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13. Gen. 
sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

Truant, BackwarD, DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CuILpREN, National Conference on the Educa- 
tion of. Pittsburgh, June 4-6. Sec’y, W, L. 
Kuser, Eldora, Iowa. 

TusBercuLosis, National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of. Cincinnati, O., May 9-11. 
Sec’y, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 

TUBERCULOSIS SECRETARIES, National Conference 
of. Cincinnati, O., May 11. Sec’y, Robert G 
Patterson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Women’s Trape Union Leacug, National. Kansas 
City, Mo., June 4. Sec’y, Emma Steghagen, 
139 North Clark street, Chicago. 

WorKERS FOR THE Biinp, American Association of. 
Peaks Island, Portland, Me., June 18-23. Sec’y, 
Charles F, F. Campbell, Ohio State School for 
the Blind, Columbus, O. 


State anp Loca 


CHARITIES AND CorreEcTIOoN, Canadian Conference 
of. Ottawa, September 23-25. Sec’y, Arthur 
H. Burnett, City Hall, Toronto,-Canada. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York City Con- 
ference of. Brooklyn, Manhattan and Dobbs 
Ferry, May 22-24. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 

Mayors ann Orner City Orricrats, Conference 
of. Buffalo, N. Y., June 11. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 25 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

MoruHers, California Congress of. Sacramento, 
Calif., May, 1917. Sec’y, Mrs. W. F.  Esch-\ 
bacher, 1 Greenbank avenue, Piedmont, Cal. 

Nurses’ Association, California State. San Diego, 
Calif., July 5-7. Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 
Ramsell street, San Francisco. 

SoctotocrcaL Concress, Southern. Blue Ridge, 
N. C., July 30-August 3. Sec’y, J. E. McCul- 
loch, 508 McLachlen bldg., Washington, D. C. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
Nurses, Canadian Society of. Montreal, Canada, 


June 12-13. Sec’y, Miss E. Flaws, Wellesley 
Hospital, Toronto. ; 
TraineD Nurses, Canadian National Association 


of. Montreal, Canada, June 14-15, Sec’y, Miss 
Jean Gunn, Toronto General Hospital, Toronto. 


IMPORTANT MARCH PUBLICATIONS | 


WOMAN 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


Author of EAT AND GROW THIN 


Has Man Made of Woman a Strassbourg Goose? 
Vance [hompson answers that question in his new book, the most picturesque contribution yet 
made to the Feminist controversy. He argues that the specialization for sex which has been forced 
upon woman has been the cause of endless trouble, and he points out the lines along which 
woman will have to make her fight, her costume being one of them, if she wishes to escape from 


that domination. 


RUSSIAN MEMORIES | 

By MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF. Net $3.50 
For forty years Mme. Novikoff has worked interestingly 
to bring about friendships between Russia and Great 
Britain. Among her many friends Mme. Novikoff has 
numbered Gladstone, who helped her fearlessly in her 
work; Carlyle, Tyndall, Kinglake, the late Lord Claren- 
don, Hon. Charles Villers, Skoteleff, Verestchagin, Sir 
Henry and Lady Campbell Bannerman, Froude, Dos- 
toeffsky. Few women in history have played so impor- 
tant a part in international affairs. General Ingatieff 
referred to her as a gallant and intrepid warrior, and 
Disraeli called her the M.P. of Russia in England. 


THE UNBROKEN LINE 
By H. WARNER ALLEN. Net $2.00 
Along the French Trenches from Switzerland 
to the North Sea. 
Excellent chapters about Vosges and Lorraine. 
The Champagne assault affords the author great scope. 
0 His tales of Verdun are fascinating. The book 
is one to be read by all. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT 

By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA. A Strategic 
History of the War. 3 Vols. Each Net $2.00 

Third Phase, covering the period from the close of the 

first battle of Ypres to and including the German attacks 

on Verdun. (Just published.) 

The First Phase, from the beginning of the war to the 

close of the battle of the Marne. 

The Second Phase, to the close of the first battle of 

Ypres. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN 

By A. D. McLAREN. Net $3.00 
N. Y. Tribune says: “To be a second Augustan Rome, 
mistress of all the world. That in this author’s concep- 
tion has long been the German ambition, and the present 
war is simply a culmination of those designs. Mr. 
McLaren has diligently studied Germany from within in 
both peace and war and he gives us the impression of 
having got pretty close to the heart of things. There is 
no rancor in his writing. _It is a volume which the thought- 
less will not read, and which the thoughtful will scarcely 
fail to read through when once they have begun it.” 


A CRYSTAL AGE 

By W. H. HUDSON. ~ Author of 
“The Purple Land.” 

With a critical appreciation by Clifford Smyth, Litt.D. 

It is as clear and sparkling as the title. Its subject 

matter is one that to a tired humanity never grows stale. 

It is fascinating as a story and beautiful as an art. 


Net $1.50 


MALICE IN KULTURLAND 


A piquant and provocative book. 


Net $1.25 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Net $3.00 


The London Times says: “These papers are aimed so 
directly at the heart of the subject that in each case they 
seem to show us something we had missed before. And 
it is always done as the poet knows how to do it without 
display of knowledge or chain of argument, but directly, 
simply and fully. He has so fine an instinct for the aim 
and quality of each writer that the result seems effortless 
and brimming with truth. 


GRAIL FIRE A Novel 
By ZEPHINA HUMPHREY. Net $1.50 


Contrasting the struggles in the soul of a young man 
for a sweet and beautiful girl with the consciousness 
of a vocation for the priesthood the author has success- 
fully made the rare combination of a really interesting 
story and a most exalted spiritual idealism. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES . 
By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net $1.50 


In this clever and acute study of a self-made man’s 
career the Countess Barcynska holds up the mirror to 
mdoern life and shows us the shams and falsities which 
inevitably bring about their own retribution. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
By MARY WEBB. Net $1.50 


The author has set her scene in a lonely mountain glen 
on the borders of Wales. The homely wit, the rustic 
seriousness about trifles, the forces of elemental passion 
and antique superstition, the alternate sweetness and 
grimness of life lived close to the soil and dependent on 
the moods of Nature, these form the background for 
the drama of a great-hearted woman’s love and self- 
sacrifice which at last brings her into the golden “ haven 
where she would be.” 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA 
By W. H. HUDSON. Author of 
“The Purple Land.” 


The late Professor William James of Harvard gives high 
praise to this particular book and says of the author, 
“A MAN WHO CAN WRITE.” 

The New York Herald says: “From first page to the 
last the author’s vivid yet simple mode of writing paints 
pictures that make the volume one of the most charm- 
ing that has appeared in a Jong time.” 


Hy HORACE WYATT 


Illustrated after Tenniel, by W. Tell 
The cleverest parody of “ Alice in Wonderland ” which has yet appeared, and at the same time a 


brilliant satire on Prussian Methods in War, Diplomacy and Propaganda. 


At all Bookstores. 


Postage Extra. 


Net 75 cents 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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Net $1.50 — 
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